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ORIGINAL TALES. 





Since the period just referred to, Mary Ann had considerably | She talked, she laughed, she ridiculed her beaux, she rallied 
altered in her feelings and her views. She had pursuedthe game Mary Ann, and looking into her for-once-melancholy face said 
of catching admirers—of leading them on to declare themselves— ||“ so, my love, you are caught at last.” 
_and of then rejecting, with tears and regrets in abundance, tillshe,;, ‘“ Caught!” said Mary Ann, “indeed you are much mistaken. 
and the whole world of young men, became mutually disgusted | I do not think—that is to say, I fancy I should not like to marry 

“| wisn,” said Mary Ann, “I had two yards of jaconet. I with each other. Yet she had many excellent qualities—was a my Blue-Ridge beau. Oh! Louisa,” said she, after a pause 
want it very much to complete this dress for the next birthday at fast and enduring friend—knew, as well as any one, the folly of with a tear in her eye, “ what a foolish creature ‘I have been. 
Richmond. I want, besides, a pretty large length of pea-green her course of life; but her ambition, her love of conquest, her Mr. Collingwood, for that is his name, I am sure, quite sure, 
ribbon. I want a feather, a white feather, to my last bonnet. pride of talent, her desire of winning away the admirers of her does not think of me; but I cannot remember the attentions he 
I want——” female rivals, entirely clouded and obscured her more amiable | once paid to me withouta feeling of regret.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Louisa, her companion, “well, my | qualities of mind and heart. “Why? now what's the matter with you? After refusing so 
dear, it seems you have wants enough. Pray how many more | “How long have you been in Williamsburgh,” asked her’ many, are you going to throw yourself away upon a shopkeeper ? 
things do you want besides?” \| chere amie,“ Mary Ann?” A descendant of one of the most ancient families of Virginia 

“More!” returned Mary Ann, “why a hundred more, to be | “Only three days, and 1 have only picked up three beaux. to marry a shopkeeper !" 
sure,” said she, laughing; “but I'll name them all in one—I | What a dull place this is. It is called the ‘classic shades’—the | ‘‘ Alas! alas! Louisa, what is descent? What is fashion? 
want a husband—a real, downright husband.” ‘academic groves of the old Dominion’ and all that sort of thing.! What is all the life I have led? Do you see that lite white 

“ Indeed!” said Louisa, “ this is the first time I ever heard you | One of the professors entertained me a good two hours the other house, with the green Venetian blinds, across the street? I was 
talk of such an article. Can't you select out one among your | evening with the loves of Dido and AZneas. I wish I had a cou-| one evening in that house. I saw enough to satisfy me that I 
many admirers?” * | ple of yards of jaconet.” | have been pursuing pleasure, not happiness. Oh! if l only could 

“ A fig for my admirers! I’m tired—I’m sick—I’m disgusted | “ Or a husband—” | feel as that young wife does !” 
with my admirers. One comes and makes silly compliments; | “Ora husband either, I don’t care which ; come, my love, let'sa =“ You laugh—1 am sure I do not think of Mr. Collingwood— 
says, ‘Miss B——, how pretty you look to-day ;’ another sickens | shopping in this classic town.” | but there was a time when his soft, quiet, affectionate manner 





TWO YARDS OF JACONET, OR A HUSBAND. 


A VIRGINIA TALE. 








me with his silly looks; another is so desperately in love with \ The two ladies immediately rose, it was about noon-day, put || did touch me most sensitively.” 


me, that he can’t talk ; another, so desperately in love with him- 
self, that he talks forever. Oh! I wish I were married; I wish 


‘on their bonnets, took their parasols, and sallied forth. 
| ‘Fora husband or jaconet, you say.” 


|| “ Have you got the gloves you bought ?” asked Louisa. Mary 


Ann looked. She had forgot them on the counter, or lost them. 
“We must return,” said Louisa. “ Never,” said Mary Ann. 


I had a husband ; or, at least, two yards of jaconet, to finishthis | “ Two yards of jaconet, or a husband.” | 
for the Richmond campaign.” || The town of Williamsburgh, like every other little town in) “I never dare look at him. lam sure he despises me. Oh! - 
Mary Ann B— was a gay, young, rattling creature, whohad | Virginia, or even New-York, does not contain many stores. A! if he only knew what I feel—what pangs pass through this 

lost her father and part of her heart at fourteen. She was now shoppinggxpedition is therefore soon completed. The two la-| heart, I am very sure he would not—" 

seventeen ; possessed a fine figure, rather em-bon-point ; not tall, dies saunftred into this shop, then into that, sometimes making | “Come, come,” said Louisa, “ we must return and get the 
but very gracefully rounded off. Her profuse auburn ringlets | the poor fellow of a shop-keeper turn out his whole stock in trade, | gloves.” 

clustered negligently round a pair of cheeks, in which the pure | and rewarding his pains by the purchase of a sixpenny-worth,, ‘“‘ Never.” 

red and white mingled so delicately, that where the one began, or | of tape. They had proceeded for an hour in this lounging, lazy “Oh! the jaconet or a husband, most assuredly ; you remem- 
the other ended, no one could tell. Her eyes were dark blue, but | style, when Louisa said, ‘‘ Oh, Mary Ann, here is an old beau | ber your resolution when we set out.” 

possessing a lustre when lighted up with feeling or enthusiasm, of yours inthat store, with the red gingham flapping at the door | Mary Ann smiled, while hereye glistened with a tear. They 
which defied any one to distinguish them from burning black. | like a pirate’s flag; come, let us go and plague him for ‘auld returned home, however, and sent Cato, the colored servant, for 











Her motions were light, airy, and graceful. Her foot and ankle Jang syne,’ as Mrs. McDonald, the Scotch lady of Norfolk | the articles they had forgot. 


were most elegantly formed; and her two small white hands, 
with soft, tapering fingers, were as aristocratic as could be 
imagined by a Byron or an Ali Pacha. Since the death of her 
father, which was a period of about two years or more, she had 
had many admirers, several decided offers, and not a few who 


hoped, but durst not venture upon the fatal question. She laughed | 


at their offers, ridiculed her admirers, and protested she would 


| says.” 


After thisadventure, it was observed that a visibie change came 


“Certainly,” said Mary Ann, “ but which of my old admirers | over the manners and spirits of Mary Ann. Her gay, brilliant 


vis it?” 
“ Have you got your list in your pocket ?” 


jsallies of wit and ridicule were moderated amazingly. She be- 


came quite pensive; singularly thoughtful for agirl of herunusual 


| “Not at all, I left it at my grandmother's at Richmond ; what | flow of spirits. When Louisa rallied her on the shopping ex- 


‘a pity!” 
The two wild creatures, bounding like a couple of fawns over 


j 
/ 


| cursion, she replied, “ Indeed, Louisa, I don’t think I could 


marry Mr. Collingwood ; besides, he has forgot every feeling he 


never till she had brought at least a hundred to her feet.|! the forest glade, for they were reckless of the public opinion | may have entertained towards me.” 


For counties around, up and down James's river, she} 


Was q wast among the young planters. 
In thos 


among the old dowagers and staid maidens of Williamsburgh, | 
| entered the store and asked for a sight of gloves, muslins, and 4a neighboring house. The family in which Mary Ann resided 
the white sulphur, blue sulphur, and hot sulphur | ribbons. Mary Ann did not seem to pay much attention to the were all invited. The moment of re-union approached, and Mary 


In a few days after this event, a party was given one evening at 


springs were not much frequented ; but people of fashion in lower fine articles shown her. She ever and anon cast her eyesby Ann, dressed with great elegance, but far less splendor than 
Virginia, the wealthy planters, were just beginning to escape to | stealth round and round the store, endeavoring to discover if) usual, found herself at the head of a cotillion, surrounded with 


the Blue mountains during the autumnal months. In one of those 


excursions, the party, of which Mary Ann made a lively member, | 


was overtaken one afternoon in a sudden rain-storm, at the en- 
trance of one of the gorges of the mountains. The party was 


traveling in an open carriage, with a sort of top resembling | Macbeth; for, notwithstanding her rejection of so many lovers, , 


that of a gig, to spread out when a shower broke over them wud she ever retained a certain portion of regard to every poor fel-| 
low who had fallen a victim to her whim, beauty, witchery, and 


forded to the ladies a very inadequate shelter from the torrents, 


sudden violence. On the present occasion the leather top af- 


| she recognized any of the faces, as that of un old acquaintance. 
|She could see nothing to repay her effort. Not a face had she 
lever seen before. She summoned up to her recollection all her 
| former admirers, they passed through her mind like the ghosts in 


caprice. 


which fell down from the dark heavy clouds above. The first}| ‘This is an Arabian desert,” said Mary Ann, sighing to 


house they approached was therefore kindly welcomed. They} 
dismounted, went in, and found several young gentlemen sur-— 
rounding the hickory fire, which was crackling most merrily on j, 
|| are the best French kid.” 


a large wide hearth. 


A young man, of rather modest, easy, but unobtrusive man-| , 
| in the back-room of the store ?” 


ners, rose up at the approach of Mary Ann, and offered her his 
chair. She accepted it, with a slight inclination of the head, 


and a quiet glance at his general appearance. Nothing remark- 


able took place atthis interview; but a few days after, when they 
all had reached the foot of one of the mountains, which was appro- 
priated as the place of gaiety and fashion, the young gentleman 


was formally introduced to Mary Ann, as Mr.C——, from Wil- | 


tiamsburgh, in lower Virginia. In a very short period he became 
a devoted admirer of Mary Ann—was extremely and delicately 
attentive—and, of course, gave rise to many surmises among the 
match-makers and match-breakers of the springs. At the close 


of the season, he put forth his pretensions in form. He offered | 


himself formally to Mary Ann. As usual, she spent a whole 
night in thinking, crying, deliberating, grieving, wondering, and 
next morning sent him a flat refusal. 

So this affair, which is a specimen of about thirty or forty she 


| Louisa, as she split a pair of kid gloves, in endeavoring to get 


them on. 
“Oh! no,” said a gay young shopman; “ indeed, Miss, they 


| * Pray,” said Louisa, in a low tone, * don’t you see any thing 


In a remote corner of the store, there stood at the desk a plain- 
ly-dressed gentleman, leaning over the corner of a wooden rail- 
| ing, with his eyes firmly fixed upon the two ladies, now so aciive- 
ily engaged in tossing over the counter all sorts of merchandise 
jand light French goods. 
“ As I live,” said Mary Ann, “ there is my old Blue Ridge 
}beau. Oh, how wet I was” whispered she, “drenched with a 
‘ summer shower, when first I was thrown into his society. I believe 
the poor fellow loved me sincerely. Come, let us spend upon 
| him at least ten dollars in jaconet; he spent one hundred upon 
' me in balls, dancing, colds, cough-drops, and drives, and got no- 
| thing for his pains but a neat billet-doux, declining his poor heart 
}and soft hand. Poor fellow !” 
| With this sally the ladies bought several articles, scarcely 
jcaring whether they suited them or not. When they left the 


had managed in this way, was considered closed beyond all hcpes | store, Mary Ann fell into a reverie, was quite silent, which for 
of revival. ‘he parties never again met, till the moment we have | her was unusual and singular. Louisa’s spirits, on the contrary, 
now reached threw them accidentally into each other’s company. | gathered life and energy as those of her companion sank away. 


| several young gentlemen, students of William and Mary, pro- 
jfessors, planters, and merchants. They were pressing for- 


ward in every direction, talking, and catching a word or a look 
from so celebrated a belle. Mary Ann, however, did not appear 
to enjoy the group that surrounded her. She was shooting her 
dark blue eyes easily and negligently towards the entrance, as 
every new face came forward to see all the party. The music 


| struck up, and rallying her attention, she immediately stept off 
on a dos-a-dos, with that elegance and grace for which she was 


so particularly remarkable. At the close, as she stood up beside 
her partner, throwing a beautiful auburn ringlet back upon her 
white round neck, her eye caught, with sudden emotion, a quiet, 


| genteel-looking person, at the other end of the room. It was Mr 


Collingwood. She immediately dropt her eyes to the floor, and 


| looked very narrowly at her left foot, as she moved it on the toe 


backwards and forwards, as it were for want of thought or to 
divert her thoughts. In a few seconds she looked up in the same 
direction. Mr. Collingwood still stood in the same position, 
watching every motion she made, and every look she cast around 
her. She blushed—felt embarrassed—and went altogether wrong 
in the cotillion. 

“Whatin the world are you thinking of ?” asked Louisa. 

“ T searcely know myself,” said Mary Ann 

In a few seconds the cotillion was broughtto a close, and Mary 
Ann’s partner escorted her to a seat. Mr. Collingwood approached 
through the crowd, and stood before her. 

“ How is Miss ” asked Mr. Collingwood, with suppressed 
emotion. Mary Ann muttered out a few words in reply. She 
dropt her glove. Mr. Collingwood picked it up. 

“ This is notthe first me you have lost a glove,” said he, with 
a smile 

She received it, and cast a look upon him of inconceivable 
sweetness. 
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‘Do you dance again, Miss 

“ Tbelieve not—I am going home.” 

“Going home!” said he, ‘‘ why the amusements are scarcely 
begun.” 

“ They are ended with me,” said she, “ for the night. 
my servant would fetch my cloak and bonnet.” 

“ Oh, you can’t be going home already ?” 

“ Indeed, | am,” said she. 

“ Well,” said he, with a smile, “1 know your positive temper 
of old. Allow meto get your cloak for you ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Mr. Collingwood left the room. 
female friends gathered round her, persuading her on all sides not 
to leave the party ere it was begun She would not remain. 
Mr. Collingwood appeared at the door. In the hall, for it was 
the fashion then and there to do so, Mr. Collingwood took her 


I wish 


Louisa and several other | 


bonnet and put it on 

“Allow me,” said he, ‘to tie the strings 7” She nodded assent, 
and while he was tying the ribbon under her neck, he could not 
helptouching her soft cheek, He was in eestasy—she was quiet 
and resigned. He took the cloak—he unfolded it—he stood in 
frontof her—their eyes met—both blushed—he piled the cloak 
around her shoulders—he folded it around and around her bosom 
—he trembled like a leat—she trembled also—he pressed her | 
warmly to his heart, whispering in her ear—‘* Oh, Mary Ann, | 
if 1 may hope? yet indulge a hope?” For a moment they were! 
leftalone. Her head sunk upon his breast—she could not speak 
—but her heart was like te burst. “ Will I—dare [—expect to 
Their warm cheeks met—their lips realized it 
in one long, long They tore away from each 
other without another word, every thing was perfectly under-| 


be yet happy?” 
long respiration 


stood between them. 
At this moment Mrs. Jamieson, the good lady of the mansion, 
approached, and insisted that Mary Ann should not go so early. 
“Itis really shameful, my dear, “to think of leaving 
us atthis hour. When I go to Richmond, do I leave you thus 
abruptly?) Why, Mr. Collingwood, can’t you prevail upon her 
to stay a while longer?” 
He shook his head 
said he, “and it has proved unavailing.’ 


*eaid she, 


“All my rhetoric has been exhausted,” | 
Mary Ann looked at 
him very archly 

“Well.now.” linsist upon your staying;” | 
and she forthwith proceeded to take off her bonnet, untie her 


continued the lady, ‘ 


loak, and sent the servant with them into the side apartment. | 
Mary Ann was unresisting. She was again led into the reom. | 
Collingwood danced with her all the evening. He escorted her | 


home in the beautiful moonlight, and every now and then he 


jbad of any one,’ says he ; 
; want a good word put in for yourself, if you should be called to | it’s only bein’ in disthress in regard of ating,’ says I,‘ that] make 


into the “ full and true account °—(for Pat had thought fit to visit | 
North Amerikay, for “a reason he had,” in the autumn of the 
year ninety-eight.) eel ; 

“ Yes, sir,” says Pat, “the broad Atlantic,” a favorite phrase 
of his, which he gave with a brogue as broad, almost, as the 
Atlantic itself. 

“ It wasthe time I lost in crossin’ the broad Atlantic, a comm’: 
home,” began Pat, decoyed into the recital; “whin the winds 
began to blow, and the sae to row}, that you'd think the Colleen 
dias (that was her name) would not have a mast left but what, 
would row! out of her. 

“ Well, sure enough, the masts went by the boerd, at last, and 
the pumps was choked (divil choke them for that same), and 
ay coorse the wather gained an us, and troth to be filled with 
wather is neither good tor man or baste; and she was sinkin 
fast, settlin’ down, as the sailors call it, and faith I never was 
good at settlin’ down in my life, and I liked itthen less nor ever; 
accordingly we prepared for the worst, and put out the boat, and 
got a sack o’ biskits, and a cashk o’ pork, and a kag o’ wather, 
and a trifle o’ rum aboord, and any other little matthers we could 
think iv in the mortial hurry we wor in—and faith there was no 
time to be lost, for my darlint, the Colleen dhas went down like 
a lump o' lead, afore we wor many sthrokes o' the oar away 
from her. 

“ Weill, we dhrifted away all that night, and next mornnin’ 
we put up a blanket an the ind iv a pole, as well as we could, 


and thin we sailed iligant, for we dar'nt show a stitch o’ canvas | 


the night before, bekase it was blowin’ like bloody murther, sav- 
in’ your presence, and sure its the woadher ot the world we 
worn t swally’d alive by the ragin’ sae. 


“ Well, away we wint, for more nor a week, and nothin’ be-: 


fore our two good lookin’ cyes, but the canapy iv heaven, and the 
wide ocean—the broad Atlantic—not a thing was to be seen 
but the sae and the sky : and though the sae and the sky is mighty 
purty things in thems« Ives, throth they're ne great things when 


yau ve nothin’ else to look at for a week together—and the |) 


barest rock in the world, so it was land, would be more welkim. 


And then, soon enough troth, our provisions began to run low, | 


the biskits, and the wather, and the rum—throth fiat was gone 
first of all—heaven help az—and oh! it was thin that starvation 
began to stare us in the face—‘Oh, murther, murther, captain 
darlint,’ says I,‘ 1 wish we could see land any where,’ says I 
“* More power to your elbow, Paddy, my boy,’ says he, ‘ for 


\, sitech a good wish, and throth it's myself wishes the same. 


“< Oh? says I, ‘that it may plaze you, sweet queen iv heaven, 
supposing it was only a disse lute island,’ says I, ‘inhabited wid 


uz a bit anda sup.’ 
“*Whist, whisht, Paddy,’ 
‘you den’ 


says the captain, ‘don't be talkin’ 

tknow how sGh you may 
quarthe rsinth’ other world all of a suddent, says he. 

“* Thrue for you, captain darlint,’ says [—I called him darlint 


jand made free wid him, you see, bekase disthress makes uz all 


equal ‘ thrae for you, captain jewel—heaven betune uz and harm 


“* Well, says I, ‘and how do you know but I’m as good a 
furriner myselt as any o’ thim.’ 

“* What do you mane?’ says he. 

“*T mane,’ says I, ‘what 1 towld you, that I’m as good a fur- 
riner myself as any 0’ thim.’ 

“** Make me sinsible,’ says he. 

“« By dad, maybe that’s more nor me, or greater nor me could 
do, says 1; and we all began to laugh at him, for I thought I'd 
pay bim off for his bit o’ consait about the Garman Oceant.’ 

** Leave aff your humbuggin,’ says he, ‘1 bid you, and tell me 
what it is you mane at all, at all.’ 

“*Parly voo Frangsau,' says I 

“*QOh, your humble sarvant,’ says he; ‘why, by gor, you're 

' a scholar, Paddy,’ says he. 

“« Throth, you may say that,’ says I. 

“*Why, you're a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says the captain, 
jeerin’ like. 

“* You're not the first that’s said that,’ says 1, ‘ whether you 
joke or no.’ : 

** Oh, but I’m in airnest,’ says the captain; ‘and do you tell 
me, Paddy p says he, * that you spake French?’ 

es Parly roo Frang sé y, says I. 

“*By gor that bangs Banagher, and all the world knows 
Banagher bangs the divil—I never met the likes o’ you Paddy,’ 
says he. ‘ Pull away boys, and put Paddy ashore, and may be 
we won't get a good stomachful before long.’ 

“So with that it was no sooner said nor done—they pulled 
away and got close into shore in less than no time, and run the 
boat up in a little creek, and a beautiful creek it was, with a 
|| lovely white sthrand, an iligant place for ladies to bathe in the 
summer-——and out | got, and it’s suff enough in my limbs I was, 
after bein’ cramp'd up in the boat, and perished with the cowld 
and hunger; but I conthrived to serable on, one way or the other, 
tow’rds a little bitt in a wood that was close to the shore, and the 
| smoke curlin’ out of it quite timytin’ like. 
| “*By the powdhers o’ war, I'm all right,’ says 1; ‘there's a 
" house there’ B- ie enough there was, and a parcel of men, 
women, and e¢ er, ating their dinner round a table quite ¢on- 
vaynient. And sol wint upto the door, and I thooght I'd be 
very civil to thim, as | heerd the Frinch was always mighty 
p lite intirely—and I thought I'd show them I knew what good 
' manners was 

“ So [took aff my hat, and making a low bow, says I, ‘ heaven 
save all here ) 

“ Well, to be sure, they all stopt ating at wanst, and begun to 
stare at me, and faith they almost looked me out of countenance 


says | 


i Turks, sure they wouldn’t be such bad christhans as to refuse —and L thought to myself it was not good manners at all—more 
} d i . 


be token from furriners, which they call so mighty p'lite; but I 
never minded that, in regard of wantin’ the gridiron; ‘and so, 
says 1, ‘I beg your pardon,’ says I, ‘ for the liberty I take, but 


| bowld to throuble yez, and if you could lind the loan of a grid- 
iron,’ says I, ‘ld be intirely obleeged to ye.’ 

“By gor. they all stared at me twice worse nor before, and 

with that, says | (knowing what was in their minds,) ‘indeed 


: “pe a : ' “ . - - . 
pressed the cloak around her, with which she appeared net by | | owe noman any spite'--and throth that was only thruth. Well. it’s thrue for you,’ says I: “I'm tathered to pieces, and heaven 


any means to find fault. 


| the last biskit was sarved out, and by gor the wather itself was 


knows. | look quare enough, but it’s by raison of the storm,’ says 


In about a month, Mary Ann became Mrs. Collingwood, and |) all gore at last, and we passed the night very cowld—we Il, at’ 1, ‘which dhruv us ashore here below, and we're all starvin, 
immediately, as the parson had finished the great business of the brake o' day the sun riz most beautiful out o’ the waves, that! says I 


the evening, Louisa, who was one of her maids, w hispered in 
her ear, “two yards of jaconet, or a husband She smiled and 
“Both, my love— both my 
Jaconet and a husband, a husband and jaconet Ista. 


” 


passed her arm round Louisa’s waist 
love. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE GRIDIRON, OR PADDY'S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, 
FY 


sm Lowe's Lecends and Stone Iredand 


A create old gentleman, in the west of Ireland, whose love 
of the ridiculous quite equalled his taste forclaret and fox-hunung, 
was wont, upon certain festive occasions, when opportunity of- | 
fered, to amuse his friends by drawing out one ot his servants 
who was exceedingly fond of what he termed “ thrarels,” and in 
whom a good deal of whim, some queer stories, and perhaps, 
naore than all, long and faithful services, had established arightof 
loquacity. He was one of those few and trusty privileged domes- 
wes, who, if his master unheedingly uttered arash thing in a fit of 
passion, would venture to sethim right. If the squire said, “I'll 
turn that rascal off,” my friend Pat would say,“ troth you won't 
sir;” and Pat was always right. for if any altercation arose! 
upon the “ subject matter in hand,” he was sure to throw in some 
good reason either from former service, general good conduct 
or the delinquent’s “ wife and childer,” that always turned the 
scale. ' 

Bat tam digressing: on such merry meetings as I have al 
tuded to, the master, afler making certain “ approaches,” as a 
military man would say, as the preparatory steps in laying sie: 
to some ex/ravaganza of his servant, might, perchance, assail * 
Pat thu ‘ By the by, Sir John,” (addressing a distinguished 
guest), “ Pat has a very curious story, which something you told 
me to-day reminds me of. You remember Pat, turning to the 
man,” (evidently pleased at the notice thus paid to himself)“ you 
remember that queer adventure you had in France ?” a 

* Troth I do, sir,” grins forth Pat 

“ What'” exclaims Sir John, in feigned surprise, “was Pat 
ever in France?” 

“Indeed he was,” cries mine host; and Pat adds, 
farther, plase your honor.’ 


“ay, and 


I assure you, Sir John,” continues mine host, “ Pat told me! 
a story once that surprised me very much, respecting the igno- 
rance of the French.’ . : 
“Indeed!” rejoins the baronet; “really, | always supposed 
the French to be a most accomplished people.” ‘ 
‘ 'Troth, then, they're not, sir,” interrupts Pat. 

*Oh, by no means,” adds mine host, shaking his head em- 
phatically . 
“I believe, Pat, itwas when you were crossing the Atlantic ? 
says the master, turning to Pat with a seductive air, and leading 


‘out; and, sure enough, 


(for we were nearin’ the land all the time 
thim for to lind me the lean of a gridiron, says I 


nesf, 
before, that’s France—and sure they're a! 
tae captain, 


was as bright as silver and as clearas cryshthal. But it was 
only the more crule upon uz, for we wor beginnin’ to feel terrible 
hungry; when all at wanst I thought! spied the land—by gor, I 
thoughtl feltmy heart upin my throat iv a minnit, and ‘ thunder 
and turf, captain,’ says I, ‘look to leeward,’ says I. 

** What for? says he. 

‘1 think [see the land,’ says L. So he ups with his bring-em- 
near—(that’s what the sailors call a spy-glass, sir) and looks 
it Was 
“we 


‘Hurra!’ says he re all right, 
boys,’ says he. 

‘ Take care you're not mistaken,’ says [; ‘may be its only 
1 fog-bank, captain darlint,’ says L. 7 

**Oh no,’ says he, ‘it's the land in airnest.’ 

“* Oh, then, whereabouts in the wild world are we, capthin? 
says 1; ‘may be id be in Rovsia or Prevsia, or the Garman 
oceant,’ says I. 

‘Tut, you fool,’ says he—for he had that consaited way wid 
him—thinkin’ himself cleverer nor any one else— tut, you fool, 
says he, ‘that’s France,’ says he. 

** "Tare and ouns,’ says |, ‘do you tell me so? and how do you 
know it’s France it 1s, captain, dear?’ says | : 

*** Bekase this is the Bay o’ Bishkey we're in now,’ says he. 

“<"Troth, [ was thinkin’ so myself,’ says I, ‘by the rowl it 
has; for L often heerd av it in regard o’ that same; and troth, | 
the likes av it [ never seen before nor sinae, and, with the help o’ 
heaven, never will agin,’ 

*** Well, with that, mv heart began to grow light, and when I 
seen my life was safe, | began to grow twice hungrier nor ever; 
so, says I, ‘captain jewel, | wish we had a gridiron 

“* Why, then,’ says he, ‘thunder and turf,’ says he, 
puts a gridiron into your head ?’ 

‘Bekase Um starvin’ with the hunger,’ says I 

“* And sure, bad luck to you,’ says he, ‘you couldn't ate a 
gridiron,’ says he, ‘barrin’ you wor a pelican o' the wilderne 
says he. 

Ate a gridiron |’ says I; 
moch all out as that, anvhow. But sure, 
we could drese a beef-stake,’ says I 

‘Arrah! but where's the beef-stake,’ says he 

‘Sure, couldn't we cuta slice aff the pork,” says I. 

“*By gor, [never thought o’ that,’ says the captain. ‘ You're 
a clever fellow, Paddy,’ says he, laughin’ 

*** Oh, there's many a thrue word said in joke, says L 

“*<'Thrue for you, Paddy,’ says he. . 

“* Well, then,’ says 1, ‘if you put me ashore there, beyant,’ 
) ‘and sure I ean ax 


now, 


pull away, my 


“what 


Me 5 


‘och, in troth, I'm not sich a gom-} 


if we had a gridiron 


‘Oh, by gor, the butther’s comin’ ou 
now,’ says he; ‘you gommoch 


o the stir-about in air- 
he, ‘sure I towld you 
furriners there,’ says 


t 
says 
pop 


“So then they began to look at each other agin, and myself. 
seeing at wanst dirty thoughts was in their heads, and that the y 
tuk me for a poor beggar comin’ to crave charity—with that, 
says I, ‘Oh! not at all,’ says I, ‘by no manes, we have plenty 
o “mate ourselves, there be low, and we'll dhress il, says I, ‘if 
you would be plased to lind us the lean of a gridiron,‘ says I, 
makin’ a low bow 

“Well, sir, with that, throth they stared at me twice Worse 
nor ever, and faith | began to think tha may be the eaptain was 
wrong, and that it was not France afall at all—and so says I— 


! 






‘I beg pardon, sir,’ says I, toa fine ould man, head ot 
hair as white as silver—‘ may be I'm undhera says |; 
but | thought [ was in France, sir: aren’t you Y says 


I— Parly tee Frangsay ? 

‘* We, munseer, says he. 

* «Then would you lind me the loan 
you plaze ? 

‘Oh, it was thin that they stared at me as if I had siven heads; 
and faith myself began to feel flushered like, and onaisy—and so 
says I, making a bow and scrape agin, ‘I know it’s a Jiberty ! 
take, sit,’ says I, ‘but iis only in regard of bein’ cast away, and 

if, you plaze, sir,’ says I, ‘ Parly voo Frangsay.’ 
* We, munseér,’ says he, mighty sharp. 
, “© Then would you lind me the loan of a gridiron? says |, 
‘and you'll oblee ye me 

* Well, sir, the ould chap began to munseer me, but the divil 
a bit of gridiron he'd gie me; and sol began to think they were 

all neygars for all their fine manners; and throth my blood 
began to rise, and says I, ‘by my sowl, if it was you was in dis- 
tress, says I, ‘and it was to ould Ireland you kem, it’s not only 
the gridiron they d give you, if you ax’d it, but something to put 
an it too, and a dhrop o' dhrink into the bargin, and cead mit 
failte.’ 

* Well, the word ecad mik Javite seemed to sthree k his heart 
and the ould chap cocked his ear} and so I thought I'd give h 
another offer, and make him emsible at last; and so says |, wansi 
more, quite slow, that he might wodherstand—‘ Parin—t 
Frangsau—munscer ? 

“* We, munseer,’ says he. 

“* Then lind me the loan of a gridiron 


‘of a gridiron,’ says I, ‘if 


n 
rN 


says I, 


' seram to you 


“Well, bad win’ to the bit he'd gi’ me, and the ould « hap be- 
gins bowin’ and scrapin,’ and said something or other about a 


} r iM 
, long tongs. 


“*Phoo!—the divil sweep yourself and your tongs,’ says ] 
‘I don’t want a tongs at all at all; but can't you listen to raison 
says I— Parly roe Frangsay ?’ 

“* We, munseer.’ , 

“Then lind me the loan of a gridiron,’ says I, ‘and howld 
your prate.’ 

* Well, what would you think but he shook his ould noddle, as 
much asto say he would’nt; andso says I, ‘ bad cess to the likes © 
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that I ever seen—throth if you wor in my country, it’s not that-a- 
way they'd use you; the curse o’ the crows on you, you owld 
sinner,’ says I, ‘ the divil a longer I'll darken your door.’ 

“ So he seen I was vex'd, and I thought as 1 was turnin’ away 
I seen him begin to relint, and that his conscience throubled 
him; and says I, turnin’ back, ‘well, I'll give you one chance, 
more—you old thief—are you a christian at all at all? are you 
a furriner,’ says I, ‘ that all the world calls so p'lite? Bad luck 
to you, do you undherstand your own language ?—Parly voo 
Frangsay? says I. 

“*We, munseer,’ says he 

“«€ Then thunder and turf!’ says I, ‘will you lind me the !oan 
of a gridiron ? 

“Well, sir, the divil resave the bit of it he’d gi’ me; and so 
with that, the ‘curse o’ the hungry on you, you owld negarly 
villain,’ says 1; ‘the back o’ my hand and the sowl o’ my foot 
to you: that you may want a gridiron yourself yet,’ says I 
‘and wherever I go, high and low, rich and poor, shal! hear o’ 
you,’ says I; and with thot I left them there, sir, and kem away 
—and in throth its often since, that JtaowgAl it was remarkable.’ 





EXTRACT FROM A LECTURE ON WALKING, 





FOOTOLOGY 


The tip-toes: socalled from the pretty artifice of mincing on the 
toes, with a step indicative of this earth being too impure to 
receive the impress of their feet. It eminently distinguishes a 
great swell, a boarding-school miss in her teens, or a stull-starched 
old maid. 

The swingers: a most unpleasant breed to walk with arm-in- 
arm. Their manner is to advance one shoulder and then the 
other, with two long arms, pendulous, and keeping time to the 
strides of a couple of stiff legs, moving as gracefully as the ex- 
tended legs of amathematician’s compasses, or the timber under- 
standings of a Chelsea pension er. | 

The dobbers: one might suppose them déSirons of aiding diges- 
tion byshaking and churning themselves intheirrambles. Their 
heads can be compared only to a fisher’s float bobbing up and 
down in the water, whence they have, doubtless, taken their 
name. | 

The dandlers walk as though they were purely out of conceit | 
with themselves; now all on one side, then all on the other; 
crooked, straight, long steps, short steps, toes sometimes in, 
sometimes out. Except on a bad read, on a hot day, in a ught 
pair of shoes, and with a hungry stomach, this style is quite un 
pardonable, 
~ The skippity-nippity-hep step is usually met with among half 
bred, Sunday-dressed bucks. It is a smirking, lippity-loppity 
motion. A mercer’s apprentice, or a tailor’s clerk, in his’ holi- 
day gear, may not untrequently be seen cutting this ridiculous 
figure. 

“The striders require no minute description. It is customary 
with them torace along, in seven league boots, so that itis, under 
all circumstances, far more desirable to ride than to walk with 
these gentry, the striders. 

The justlers are quick, independent, hey-day, miscellaneous |) 
walkers, despising all rule, all order. They may be seen in | 
crowded streets playing hide and seek before every passenger 
they meet; even in open ways they thread every street as if ut 
were too narrow, or had too many lamp-posts; nay, if the wel- 
fare of the nation were at there finger ends, they could not affect 
more importance of carriage and motion. It is AMUSING LO Sct 
two jostlers dancing before each other at cross purposes, right, 
and left, begging pardon each time for the unfortunate interrup- 
tion they occasion each other. 

The step accidental is when you have been walking, say a@ le 
wriggle, tip-toe, or hald-up, and suddenly meet a crony, who 
tells you, with a shining face, pinched eyes, and an affectionate 
twang of speech, how ‘ handsome your gold chain 1s,” or what 
“a devilish good orator you proved yourself at the club last 
night.” On parting, the step accidental is sure to convey your 
person to its destination with a swinging off the body, nodding 
the head, humming “Jal Jal lallal,” and swaggering with th: 
feet 

The step delicate, one would imagine, belonged only to lovers 
and ladies. Itisnotso. There is such a creature in the fashion- 
able world as a dandy; a thing of perfume and nonsense, which 
ean step as delicately as a tortoise-shell tabby. A ball-room || 
suit and pumps are the life and soul of this pretty step. 

The step pompous is that of aman who has written a noisy ar- 
ticle in a paper or a magazine, who has made a public speech, | 
said some silly, good thing, or struck a hard-driven bargain in 
business. You are led to imagine their bodies have acquired ac- 
tual ponderosity by the transaction. Such a heaving up of each 
side, such a parade with the legs, and such action in the ve ry 
placing of a stick or umbrella under the arm is highly diverting 
to every peripatetic philosopher 

The dead marca isa very unique species of walking; the head, 
body, and arms are held deathly still, the eyes stare straight for 
ward, and the creature advances his cerpus by the action of the 
legs only i} 

The fat cron step is prodaced by a kindof marching step, 
laying the foot to the ground, toe and heel, at the self-same time 

The one leg gers, a never-before-ce seribed tribe of odd fe llows, 
who appear to walk on one side, fist as if they were beside them 
selves, They are no cripples, but as they choose to act the part 
of such by using one leg for walking, the other for pushing 

The step theatrical is rarely seenoi the stage; itis sometimes 
a quick march, advancing an inch a minute; it is sometimes a 
kind ef straddie, as though the poor player's shoe-soles were well 
rosined, preventing, by their suckiness, any hime motion of 
the feet 

The kickers have a plaguey knack of banging their heels, one 
againstthe other. They should walk in spurs if they Would be 
rid of this troublesome practice i 

The skort slippers walk in a rapid succession of half-inch 
Strides, which, giving a pleasant animating jerk to the whole 
system, serves as a capital way of cheating a short walk out of! 
an abundance of bodily exercise 

The standing step, as every standing step ought to do, brings us 
to the conclusion of ourtreatise, But, first, of the standing step. 











By a long-legged gentleman it is effected, may be, by lolling mented empire, will be split into as many sovereignties, perhaps re- 
against a lamp-post, or placing his elbow on your shoulder, his | publics, as there are tribes which compose it.” 
legs bowing and bending to all shapes, and his feet placed to the After a few more reflections on the future prospects of Europe, his 
ground free and easy. Your very corpulent men toss their hands ™4Jesty thus continued : : 
behind them, hold their thumbs, spread out their legs, and point, “ Never was web more artfully woven over a nation than tha: 
their toes right and left. Your little, light, dapper gentry play nee debt which envelopes the people of England. It has been 
with your button, or put their hands into their pockets, rocking | ''® MC8"s o! enriching the aristocracy beyond all former example it 
lve mate : een any country; whilst it has, at the same time, aroused as many fast and 
themselves backwards and forwards; or they twirl a cane, and | jnowerful friend b . Nene tual . 
practice several variations on the wriggle, shuffle and stamp. | ul Iriends to the government as the re are individuals who receive 
Tofinish: if Kenton eel oe, yee Rosner ges : mterest for that money, so extravagantly squandered to crush liberty 
ofinish: if our brains and our skulls attract so many model- | jn other countries; but even that must have an end; some accidental 
lers and writers, lecturers and phrenologists, why should the foot | spark will ignite the combustible mass and blow the whole system to 
walk in solitary silence, unheeded, uncared for, neglected alike. the devil! If the mighty debt were due to foreigners, these cunning 
by the people and the philosopher?  Itis lamentable, that, while | islanders would not bear the burden an hour, but would, oa some pre- 
other sciences, as pickpocketiveness, supperism, and scribbleism, ‘xt or other, break with their creditors and laugh at their eredulity ; 
flower and roward § and bear frait, the noble science of walking but they owe the money to individuals among themselves, and are 
is left to pine and perish —To form a society of footologists, to therefore likely to enjoy the pleasure of pay ing the interest for gene- 
publish transactions, to bestow honors. to offer prizes, to give rations to come, France too has got a debt. Those Bourbons think 
aera to exhibit performan ees, and have annual er weekly hot ro ——o aean aanieey Saeee ae — t H fovare 
suppers, this would be the means of spreading far and wide our sent generation, in order to lay heavy taxes on the next, and all future 
ss.) dene “ 5 ones. But [know the French too well to suppose that such a system 
systen) of footology. Liverpool Alvow | can be long tolerated. 1 know that they have too much affection for 











THREE WEEKS AFTER MARRIAGE. 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY 
I don’t care three-and-sixpence now 
For any thing in hfe ; 
My days of fun are over now, 
I'm married to a wife— 
I'm married toa wife, my boys, 
And that, by Jove’s no joke ' 
I've eat the white of this world’s egg, 
And now I've got the yolk 


Im sick of sending marriage cake, 
Of eating marriage dinners, 

And all the fuss that peo le make 
With newly-wed beemners ; 

I care not now for white champagne, 
I never cared for red; 

Blue coats are all blue bores to me, 
And Limerick gloves or kid 





And as for postin 
It adds to all my ills: 

At every paltry country town 
I wish vou saw the bills; 





They know me for a marned man 
Their smirking savs they do, 
And charze me as the Scots Greys charged 
The French at Waterloo 
I've grown, too, quite an idle rogue, 
I only eat and drink ; 
Reading with me is not in vogue, 
Tean't be plagued to think 
When breaktast’s over, | begin 
‘To wish ‘twere dinner-tune, 


se are ali the changes how 








be over soon, 
For too much honey is to me 
Much worse than too much salt 
I'd rather read from end to end 
The works of Mr. Galt 
QO! when [ was a bach 
I was as brisk 's a bes 
But now I he on ottomans 
And languidly sip tea 
Or read a little paragrapt 
In any even 
Then think tti u 
And light my bedroom 





O' when | was a 





1 always had sor 
To win myself a wife 
mat 
‘ s' 
¢ 
‘ i gt 
' 
I walk'’d asif a parrot w * 


Had to my feet been t 
But | walk much more slowly now 


As marr 
Were ]to wa 





Yet after all, I must confess, 
This easy sort of wav 
Of getting oer lite’s yolting road, 
Is what | can't gainsay ; 
I might have been a bac 
Until my dving day, 
Which would have been to err at least 
As far Ue other way 


PROPHECY OF NAPOLEON, 


ined prophecy of Napoleon is said to be a suppre assed 





The subj 
passage from the Journal of Las Casas, aud no one who has perused 
that work will donbt it 

* Ta less than fifteen vears from the present time, said the emperor 
to me one day, as We st» d veewilog the sean from a rock winch over- 
hung the road, * the whole European evstem will be changed. Re- 
volution wil! saccecd revolution woulevery nation becomes acquainted 
with its individual rights. Dey upou it, the people of Europe will 
not submit to be governed hy these bands of petty soverercus—! hese 
aristocratic cabinets Twas wroog in re-establishing the order of 
nobles in France ; but I did it to give splendor to the throne, aud re 
finement to the manners of the people, who were fast sinking jato bar 
barism since the revolution. ‘The remains of the feudal system will 
vanish before the sun of kuowledge. ‘The people have oaly to know 
that al! emanates from themse!ves, in order to assert their rights to a 
share in their respective governments. This will be the case even 
with the beors of Russia. Yes, Las Casas, you may live to see the 
time—but J shal! be cold in my grave—when that colossal, but iH-ce 











| their offspring to entail upon them a national debt like that of Eng- 
land, however artfully incurred. No, no! my subjects are too sharp- 
sighted to allow the property accumulated for their children to be 
mortgaged to pay the Russians and Euglish for invading them, and 
for the restoration of the Vielle Cour de Imbeciles, who wow insult 
| them! They will, after a time, make comparisons between them and 
me; they will recollect that the expenses of my government were de- 
| trayed by imposts during the war—that my wars cost France nothing— 
that l left her not one traction in debt—but thet 1 enriched her terri 
tory. Such comparisons will not be favorable to the Bourbons, The 
| French will cast them and their debt from their shoulders, as my Ara- 
tian would any stranger who should dare to mount hin, ‘Then, if my 
' son be in existence, he wil! be seated on the throne amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people; i he be not, France will go back to a republic, 
for no other hand will dare to seize a sceptre it cannot wield. The 
| Orleans branch, though amiable, are too weak, have too much of the 
| other Bourbons, aud will share the same fate, if they do net choose to 
ive as simple citizens, under whatever change takes place.’ 
Here the emperor paused for a few moments, then waving bis hand, 
he exclaimed, in an animated tone, bis dark eve beaming with the en- 
| thusiasm of laspiration— 
| “ France once more a republic, other countries will follow ber ex- 
ample. Germans, Prussians, Poles, Italians, Danes, Swedes, and 
| Russians, will all join in the crusade of liberty! They will arm agains 
thew sovereigns, Who will be glad to make concession of some of their 
rights in order to preserve a minor authority over them as subjects. 
They will grant them representative chambers, aud style themselves 
constitutional kings, possessing a limited power. Thus the feudal 
svstem will receive its death blow, and, like the thick mist on the oe any, 
it will dissipate at the first appearance of the sun of liberty: but things 
will vot end there; the wheel of revolution will not stand still at this 
| point; the impetus will be increased in a tea fold ratio, and the motion 
will be accelerated in proportion When the people recover a part of 
| their right®, as men they will become elevated with the vietory they 
have acheved ; and, having tasted the sweets of treedom, they w ill 














become clamorous for a larger portion, Thus will the states and prin- 
cipalities of Europe be in a continual state of turmoil and ferment, 
| perhaps for some years—like the earth, heaving tn all directions, pre 
vious to an earthquake = At length the combustible matier will have 
} vent; a tremendous explosion will take place—the lava of England's 
bankruptey wil! overspread the European world, overwhelming kings 
snd arestocracies, but cementing the democratic tuterests as it dows 
| Trust me, Las Casas, that as from the vines planted in the soil which 
encrusts the sides of Alma and Vesuvius, the most delicious wine is 
| olbtamed, so shall the lava of which I speak prove to be the only soil in 
| which the tree of liberty will take firm and permanent root, May it 
flourish for ages! You perhaps consider these sentiments strange and 
wusual; they are mince, however. | was a republican, but fate, and 
the opposition of Europe, made me an emperor) 1am now a spectator 
f the luwre Lomo Mus aig Ler ald 


MERIT AND GOOD FORTUNE. 


A modest youth started one morning early to cross the great valley 

f human hile for the temple of fame. He was alon Ihe path was 

at first green, easy, and no dificulues, but he hed not gone far ull a 
housand thickets and bushes intervened. He lost his way sometimes 
1a wood, and at other times was beruiled by the caroline of singing 

birds. Modesty at first tellin with Merit by the way, but they could 
not get on together, Every obstacle startled Modesty, and made him 
A pert young fellow came up to Merit, aud 


x 
esty ts a fool—he'll leed you astray, Pll go 


give ut up in despair 
whispered to him—" ? ke 
vith vou.” “ What is sour name?" asked Merit, “ Some call me 
Impudence ; but | was christened Assurance " Merit went oa remark 
ably well tor a few hours, but he soon found that the company be got 
into Was Very low, noisy aud disagreeable. At lost lmpucdence became 
very saucy, and abused Merit. Merit quitted the fellow, and wandered 
a long time ina wild wood without knowing where he was, A middle 
aged lady, called Good Fortune, saw Mern, took hin by the band, 
aud in a tew hours coucucted him to the great temple of fame, Ibid 











AMERICAN BLOGRAPHILTY, 


BRIEF ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. 


GEURGE CLYMER 
Was born in Philadelphia in 1739, and was carly left an or 
phan. He was educated by his uncle, and gave evidence of high 
intellectual powers. Le entered his uncle's counting-room after 


ius mind was well stored, and Lecame « good merchant, bul was 


never wholly devoted | » his profession pref ring conerai science 
and literature, to the details of the counting room. Clymer was a 
warm patriot from his early lift and took a decided part in the 
He was sent to congress 


great q tions of colonial liberties 


in 1776. and. though not in season to vote for the declaration of 
strument 
He was 


ia congress the next year. He suffered greatly by the enmity ol 


independence, he affixed his name to that memorable mn 
s it now stands with the daring worthies of that day 


Lie toc He was again in congress in 1780. He was also at 
liflerent times a member of the legislature of dus native state 
He died the twenty-third of January, ISIS, in the seve uty-fourth 
year of his age. He was a good commonwealth man, active 


and cautious m all he did euk 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. | earthen mug toa superbly gilded, painted, transparent tea-cup is them from their sleep of death? Surely we, unimportant be- 
a hse sears AS Ae POLES } scarcely less surprising. The painters employed here are among || holders of their proud tombs, need not envy them; for, do not the 
the best in France, and their occupation is of the nicest and most | records that tell of these mighty ones give us in one life the ex- 


LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN LADY IN EUROPE, | 


TO A FRIEND IN THIS CITY. 


tedious kind; they make use of the finest hair pencils, and the || perience of many lives, and do we not behold daily what these 
| painting may surely be styled a most delicate fresco. We were, dead can never see? But it is more proper to conclude this letter 
secon shown a tea-set, consisting of two cups and saucers, tea and milk || than to commence a philosophical essay ; and much better to let 
aoe Paris, November 3d, 1832, | Pots, and server to match, valued at five thousand francs; pic- || this “turn out a song,” that was never intended for a “ sermon.” 
Since my last letter to you, dear ——, we have changed our | ‘res of porcelain, imitating those of the great masters, for fifty | Therefore, adieu. 
abode from the hotel to Madame ——’s, at which I very much re- thousand, and vases about eight feet high, with the pedestal, for ———————————————————————— ee 
joice, as it will, of course, give me a better insight into French | pen hundred thousand ; one vase they have been at work upon ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
manners and customs. 1 have come to the conclusion that the | OF 81x months, and it is but half completed. This factory was ——— 


jecti ; i ,.| established by Louis XV. in 1760, and is now supported by go-, ot : a 7 
French people have an adjective exclusively their own, the de- | &st y ’ PE y go-) 
an. J y ' vernment. The ware is seldom bought to any extent but by SKETCH BY A BRIEFLESS LAW YER. 


grees of which are these: least of—most of—best of—and which ; 
they apply in this way : least of evil; most of good; bestof every | PrnCes; the king makes presents of it to his equals, or to those THE LOVES OF AN ATTORNEY. 


thing—and that the F’vench capital has resources for almost) he intends to honor. ; ; * Amorem virumque cano.” 
every manner of person under the sun. Are you gay, and on|| The Gobelins factory (so called from its founders) isalsounder ) { tree a quotation; especially if it be from the classics, or 


the look-out for amusement? mix among the light-hearted crowds | the care of government ; it is here they make the handsomest car- | poetical, and at the commencement of an article. It gives to 
you meet on the Boulevarts or in the Passages. Are you a mi- | pets in the _ ld, and imitate so faithfully in tapestry the finest one’s production an easy, dashing appearance, and tells much of 
santhrope? yet mingle with the multitude, sneer at their insou- | PUnUngs. They are now copying several of Reuben’s with as- | one’s acquirements, of one’s reading and memory. A quotation, 
cianee, and curse their frivolity. A gourmand? Rocher de Can- | tonishing accuracy ; but the strangest of allis, that the workmen, jn short, is decidedly a good thing. 
cale, Trois F'réres, Grignon, and Felix will bring your prowess | 5!! behind their looms, of course all they see of the ad labor is the It has been a matter of much regret to me, that while poets 
to the test. A savant? books are all about you for nothing, and | Wrens side. Itis a more tedious business than the siege of Troy. have sung the “ Pleasures of Hope,” the “ Pleasures of Memo- 
for a price. A poet, painter, sculptor? There’s enough for all Why, they have been already employed for more than twenty) ry,” and the “ Pleasures of the Imagination,” nopatriot member 
of you at the Louvre. Liberal, monarchist, despot? employ- | years on a carpet for Notre Dame! of my profession has yet been found to trumpet forth the Plea- 
ment to your heart's content. Lover of vocal harmony? L’Opera || A laughable thing occurred at the “ royal glass manufactory ;” || sures of an Attorney. The loves, also, of all living things, from 
Italien andl’ Academie Royale are expressly for you. Idolators | after we had witnessed the various processes of polishing, join- “ The loves of the angels” to “ The loves of the shell fishes " 
of physical beauty and grace? Jenny Vertpre, Léontine Fay, || ing. and putting the quicksilver on the glass, I gave the man a have been celebrated in sweet sounding rhyme, while the effects 
Taglioni may surely content you. A quiet, sober, staid man? five-franc piece to dip in the mercury, which I meant to keep as | of the grand passion on an attorney, have not yet found an his- 
Ah! there you have me. I know not how to dispose of you. Oh! | 4 souvenir; one of the ladies of our party wished to dothe same, torian, even in honest and unpretending prose. Mine, then 

yes, I do; roast chesnuts; les vendeurs des marrons, at the cor- || and extended a piece towards him ; before I had time to interpret shall be the task to portray them, and mine own, the loves that 
ners of the streets, are by fur the most serious-looking folks here. || her will, hethrustitin his pocket, with a low bow, and a “ merc?, form the subject of this great effort. 

Nothing is allowed to look grave in Paris, not even the grave- merci infiniment, madame.”—It was very adroitly managed, I I was a remarkably enterprising boy, and made out to work 
yards. Pere la Chaise is a perfect flower-garden ; and, inas- || sure you. It is amazing with what eagerness the populace myself, at the age of twelve, into a huge passion for a very de- 
much as the freshness of the plants, and the attention bestowed |) S¢!2¢ whatever you throw them. People to whom, at home, you, mure little infant, who had numbered about as many years. But, 

| would not offer a dollar, for fear of offending, will Aere thank | as my heart was first caught by a chinchilla hat, and my affec- 
|| you from their souls for a few sous; well, poor creatures! they! tions were withdrawn from their object on account of a con- 
ments, and scattering of flowers over the mounds, are beautifully || @F¢ Hot republicans. | ceived slight from her, in playing “scorn,” I will pass from 
touching; still there is a liveliness, a want of solemnity about|} The king's library, in the Rue Richelieu, is a most extensive! this, “ my first love,” with the single remark, that at this early 
this spot, that accords not with my idea of the last earthly rest- establishment, containing seven hundred thousand volumes. The, period I formed an attachment for moonlight nights, and learn- 


; ! "4 “se : _ . a . 
ing-place of man—it is a public walk, and smiling faces and | plates in the cabinet of engravings, Galignani tells us, may be, ed several lines of Moore’s, 

“When at eve thon rovest, 
By the star thou lovest,” &c. 














upon the tombs, indicate veneration and love for the dead beneath, 
it is as it should be. The hanging of chaplets on the monu- 


merry eyes look as brilliant here as elsewhere. I never saw one of | computed at one million two hundred thousand, contained in six! 
the chairs occupied, which are so admirably disposed for solemn | thousand five hundred portfolios ; we did not see the cabinets of | 
}medals and antiques, as they are only shown on particulardays. | Several flames of a similar character, in the course of the three 


reflection in the niches of some of the mausoleums; and, I think, 

exposed as the mourner would be to the gaze of a thoughtless || The library is open every day, and visiters have the permission | °F four following years, blazed up in my susceptible bosom 
crowd, they are better empty. In my opinion, death should never | t© read there any book it contains, free of all expense but their! burned brilliantly for a short period—flickered—and went out 
be robbed of his terrors, except by the virtue of a well-spent life; me; no general talking, and nothing over an occasional whisper The next great epoch in the history of my affections, was my 
and there is a wo and gloom that constitute “the pomp and cir- o- allowed. When shall we have any thing like this? Here, sixteenth year. oe 

cumstance” of this dread king, that ought always to reign in his | 00, «re the immense globes ; and in the centre of the gallery is | I have before me (only in imagination, dear reader!) a face 
dominions. A white marble slab, covering the remains of agirl || the bronze Parnassus, by Tifon du Tillet. Pegasus is prancing that utterly baffles my skill in portraiture. I might say that it 
of sixteen, riveted my attention. There was a rose carved on it, 
and this epitaph in French: “She was of a world where best 


/on the pinnacle, just beneath him is seated Louis XIV. as Apol-|, ¥@8sweet—that it was beautiful—angelic—intellectual ; I might 
| lo; dancing at dis feet are three graces, (Mesdames La Suze,|! ¥S¢ & thousand such generally descriptive terms, but I should 
things have the worst fate; and, rose herself, she lived the life of | Des Houli¢res, and Seudery,) below them, and rather higher than | COnVey no idea of the young girl my memory has conjured up, 
a rose--the duration of a morning.” In this cemetery the ashes | the middle of the mountain, are seated in a garland, Corneille, || and who sits smiling before me, as if in mockery of my vain 
of Abelard and Heloise finally mingle. From the thousand || Racine, Molicre, De la Fontaine, Boileau, Jean Jacques, Cré- efforts. What shall Ido? Shall I commence an inventory of 
wreaths thrown on their sarcophagus I abstracted one. Spirits | billon—and Voltaire, who has latterly been added. At the base | her charms, classify and combine them, add beauty to beauty, 
of the faithful lovers! forgive me. You have been dead toolong |, Are nameless personages trying to get up ; there are more rocks, Stace to grace, perfection to perfection, until I have worked up 
to make it necessary to ask pardon of any other; and I also, and impassable places than flowers on this same Parnassus ;' the portrait into loveliness equal to the original? Or shall I try 
made a bouquet of remembrances from the tombs of Moliére, | even at the first outset there is nothing to tempt one to essay the}, COMparisons and similes, and describe her ina rhetorical figure ? 
Fontaine, Abbé Sicard, General Foy, dishonored Ney, Benjamin | ascent, and the very top itself presents no other benefit than a// I like the latter idea best. It is soonest accomplished, and will 
Constant, the inventor of the telegraph, &c. &c. There is a || kick from the rampant Pegasus. How Boileau and the others display the brilliancy of my fancy. Flowers, it is said, are the 
splendid view of Paris from Pére da Chaise, but not so fine as | arrived at their places is more than I can conjecture, as they are , language of love—I will make them the vehicle of my descrip- 
from Montmartre. We drove there one day, walked up to the |, on a ledge that scoops inward all the way round, it is a foolish | 40" of a lovely woman. There is semething in their light, de- 
top, whence we could survey the plain below, where the armies | affair, and very French. The plan of the pyramids of Ghisch, | icate and transient beauty, so like her of whom I write, and 
were drawn up during the battle of 1814; stood on the spot where |; that is in this library, is extremely interesting. A view of the withal, so like her love for me, that they are admirably to my 
the polytechnic school resisted to the last, and discovered that} surrounding country, with an exact admeasurement, is given; it , Present purpose. Once more, then, let me address myself to 
our coachman had formerly been a servant of Madame Joseph ,'8 made of clay, and powdered over with the cust of a stone thee, dear reader, and ask thee if thou hastever seen a water-lily— 
Buonaparte, and had driven her to her residence at Ermenonville brought from Cheop’s pyramid; it was executed by Grobert., & YOUNE, tall, slender, graceful water-lily? If thou hast, thou 
the day the allies entered Paris. From Montmartre, St. Denis You see an immense tract of desert, mountains, and undulations hast seen something as young, perhaps half as tall, and proba- 
and St. Owen look very well, as also the canal de l’Ourgue, one Of sand; at the south-east corner is a little patch of cultivated bly even more slender; but certainly not half as graceful as 
of Buonaparte’s works; but wherever you go, you encounter ground, a palm-tree, and the hut of a Turkish hermit; by com- Helen G., when in her fifteenth year. After all, I do not think 
them, and very many commenced by him are still unfinished, | paring this tree with the pyramids, one may form some idea water-lilies are perfectly adapted to the description of female 
quel dommage! Whata splendid square he would have made |) of their immensity. For the benefit of those who are as igno- beauty. They answer wel! enough as long as we confine our 
of the palaces of the Tuileries and Louvre, had he been permit- | F@nt of their dimensions as I was, I will setdown what I learned Observations to the figure, face, complexion, &c., and are even 
ted to complete his design, and to pull down all the trumpery-| concerning them. The width of the pyramid of Cheops, (king useful when writing about eyes, as, for instance: 


houses between. ||of Egypt,) at its base is seven handred and twenty-eight feet, its; ———‘‘Her floating eyes—oh ! they resemble 
w days since we Visited the palace of St. Clo +h | height four hundred and fifty-seven, and it is ascended by Blue water-lilies, when the breeze 
A fe y I of St. Cloud, which | he ‘ ANG Bye a it ascended by two. Is making the stream around them tremble.” 


hundred and forty-five irregular steps; that of Chephrion, (bro- 
ther to Cheops, and who reigned in Egypt, before Christ eleven 
hundred and twenty-eight years, )1s six hundred ana fifty-five feet 


residence; it was from one of its windows, that commands a ih whan 'we onine to Ce enpewaian of Ceenemaannen, _—— 
view of all Paris, poor Charles X. had an unobstructed sight of lilies, and alt other flowers, are dead letter. There are a thousand 
the “three days” transactions. We saw the sleeping apartments, | t its base, and three hundred and ninety-eight high; the third, ern pate hich they have yu language hts 
audience-chambers, studies, baths, &c. of the king, queen, and|/the monument of Mecerinus, (son of Cheops, and reigned ten Since writing the above quotation, it has occurred to me that a 
royal family ; they were splendidly furnished, tapestried from hundred and seventy-two years before Christ,) is one hundred = pt y-nces wes Soe e flowery ena. seabed. 
the Gobelins, inlaid with gilt-brass; the paintings, too, are su- ‘and two feet high, and two hundred and forty-eight at its base Helen There oe something in the very softness of poetry, its 
perb; Senin echo ealeenn, dolled thane of Diana. Agdiioant | There are the remains of three small pyramids around this last, refinement, its elevation, its entinsinnm, so congenial with the 
Mars, from the deities whose achievements are portrayed in|) and five about that of Cheops. female character—so allied to feminine loveliness, that it is sin- 
fresco on the ceiling, are adorned by immense looking-glasses, | Inthe church of St. Denis, about six miles from Paris, all the seca hea _ schcsaste os wigaee -e-re oa Sere notine 
pictures, statues, and vases from the Sévres manufactory. Each || kings of France, from the first race downward, are buried. Pe pin cenadeseng tam an attorney, and there is a manifest incongruity 
room we entered had its peculiar livery; the king’s audience- || le bref, Charlemagne, Charles Martel, Philippe le bel, St. Louis, pase pega d ane weet But if I cannot write, I can quete it 
room is crimson and gold; the queen’s, blue and silver; others || and so on to Louis XVUIE. Whilst walking along these sub- tas ot a Par rssegeres + pare quatetions ane poese 
yellow, green, pink, &c. but not a carpet on the floors, which || terraneous vaults, and looking through innumerable arches upon rps + 0 . ssbb mie. Sid ptbvaraubns pram 
were of oak, beautifully inlaidand polished ; the staircase, colon- |monuments, with each a marble form of a warrior, or a woman carly life mina ein eas i a dite 
. - i t 4 e. 
nade, and cms of Taian marble ry the handsome specif ypon isla what strange clings pans hough one's md" | “When Gat knew Hclen he waanot Sen bal-woman 
rs you, helpless and insignificant in themselves, lie the ashes!) .1¢ child—uniting the light-hearted gaicty and playful f 
factory, where we were shown the whole process of making the || of those whose names will be fresh in history long after we who), oe ‘ } _ en com nar aes 9 ening 
ware from the soft putty-like paste to the choicest china; from the || are gazing upon them are forgotten, and are as “ the clod of the} a ame, — pronto -_ nein 2nreeamaath tiaealaaae 
grub tothe butterfly; and the change from an insignificant, coarse, |! valley ;” and yet, after all, what is fame to them? Can it wake// aon tbe teem eng “ll 


is not at present inhabited, though | believe it is the royal summer 
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eT — enon - peeagrernnemems = _— ____ 
And oft, in maiden glee and aperticenem, . | giving his own hue to. the sails, which here and there were ness, was strictly practised in our courts, but was undeceived, to 
Her gentle hand would catch her clustering curl, | spread to receive the faint breath of expiring day, andincreasing my sorrow, by having been recently myself placed in such a 


And bind them in a braid around her brow. 
Oh, she was beautiful! her graceful form 
Moved upon earth so lightly and so free— 
She seemed a seraph wanderer of the my, 


| the splendor of the distant view, I felt for once, that the works 
| of nature were beautiful ; and that this world, notwithstanding 
Too bright, too pare, to glorious fur | the impassioned assertions of the interesting young admirers of 
Oh, she was beautiful! and, my eyes told her so; and a stifling,, Byron, who, with hanging head, bare throats, and black neck- 
choking sensation I experienced on taking her hand to bid her, kerchiefs, bewail their blighted hopes, and rail against their lot 
farewell, some months after my first acquaintance, told me—what in having been created mortals, was one in which I might con- 
a sudden burst of tears a moment afterwards told her, that I— tent myself to live—to live, and live happy—happy, even with- 
sweet youth—was in love with her! Was it sympathy that for a out the assistance of my co-tea-drinker. 
moment dimmed her laughing eye? Was it with feeling that | I gave up the idea of a prudent marriage, and my affections 
her voice trembled and her lip quivered, as she expressed the | were once more afloat. But love had become a disease with me 
hope that she should soon see me again? Was it with anger | Like the stimulant of the opium-eater, or the potations of the 
that her cheek crimsoned, as I, for the first time, stole a kiss ! confirmed drunkard, its excitement became essential to my exis- 
from her lips? I know not, for I hastened from her presence, | tence. My next flame had but one fault, which, unfortunately, I 
bewildered, amazed, sobbing, happy, foolish! She went to did not discover until my affections became almost irrecoverably 
school, and I was desolate. I continued my accustomed pursuits, i fixed upon her. She was the most brilliantly beautiful girl I ever 
but they no longer possessed interest for me. I resorted to my} beheld. In form, feature and complexion, she was unequalled; 
old amusements, but the lightness of spirit that once gave zest || and the dazzling brightness of her eyes, the fine classic structure 
to them, was with me no longer. My eyes would wander over || of her head, and the air of easy grace which pervaded all her 
the pages of my books, but they might as well have rested on |) movements, made her attractive in the highest degree. I was a 
vacancy, for my heart was with its owner, and my fancy was ||lover at sight. My imagination, ardent as usual, made her in 
busy in scenes enlivened by her presence. For four months I) mind all that I could wish. I was delighted on a first acquaint- 
thus remained, partly happy and partly miserable, but always'|| ance, with the piquancy of her remarks and her sprightly 
idle. This dreaming life was interrupted by the actual presence I powers of conversation. I adored her. I opened to her the in- 
of her who was the spirit of it. I did not let “concealmentprey || most recesses of my heart; I gave vent to the romance, the en- 
on my damask cheek,” but told my love, and was happy—happy | thusiasm, the poetry of my nature. In a voice musical as the 


for one short month, which being the utmost limit of a boarding- || waterfall that murmured near my feet, soft and sweet as the sum- | 


school vacation, I was once more separated from the object of || mer night-wind that gently lifted my hair, I spoke to her of love, 
my young idolatry. {| of the passion of love, of love in the abstract, its hopes, its fears, 
Years passed before I saw her again, and I had become an) its joys, its sorrows, and, at last, I spoke toher of my love! As 
actor on the busy stage of life; a whirlwind of human passions | with a trembling hand I took hers, and with a voice inarticulate 
and cares had swept over the heart once occupied with her|) with emotion, I proceeded with my tale—she suddenly turned 
image; but through all changes and through all temptations 1 || around to me, and said, “‘ Now, you needn't think tocheat me. I 
had garnered up in it the recollection of my early affection, and || know what you want. You want to flirt with me, and I won't!” 
with an unwavering devotion had guarded it from the grosser|| | She was a stick, a stone, a warmed and walking piece of mar- 
and more selfish feelings that began to find an entrance there. |} ble, without a particle of feeling or sentiment; beautiful as the 
“ We met—’twas in a crowd,” finest productions of the statuary, glowing, to appearance, asthe 


ata large party. She wasa gay, dashing, fashionable woman, — of the painter, but, in fact, as dead and insensible as 
| either. 


situation. I was subpenacd to bear testimony in a cause for one 
friend, but against the interest of another. I was sorry to be 
compelled to do this; but, independent of the deep respect which 
I entertain for every well organized tribunal of justice, and for 
the laws of my country, the yet deeper and more sacred awe 
with which I regard an oath, which is a solemn pledge to my 
| Creator that I will speak the truth, would prevent my trifling an 
any way with the occasion, and induce me to explain every thing 
I knew, with the frankness becoming a good citizen and an 
honest man. I therefore ascended the stand for witnesses with 
the best intention, although the necessity of appearing at all was 
grating to my feelings, as well as injurious to my business. The 
first lawyer who examined me, did it very civilly, putting only 
here and there a few kind interrogations, leading me back to the 
proper subject, when I was inclined to wander; but allowing 
me, generally, to relate the story in my own way. My period 
of probation seemed ended when he told me he was satisfied, 
when a short, pert, imperative, “one moment if you please, 
sir,” full of arrogance, from another lawyer, arrested my mo- 
tions. T remained on the stand. The crowds which thronged 
the apartment were perfectly still, and all faces were turned d) 
rectly upon me. The jury looked up with an appearance of in 
creasing interest. The judge dipped his pen in the ink, and 
l|held itover the paper. My friend’s lawyer whispered me to 
“keep cool Altogether, I was a little frightened, and the last 
|| words of encouragement by no means silenced my alarm. Idid 
| not like to be so conspicuous. I did not like the interest which 
the matter was assuming. I did not like to be told to “keep 
'cool;” and, lastly, I did not at all like the composed air of self 
}assurance and superiority which the counsel, against whom my 
testimony operated, waved me baek, with his “ one moment, if 
you please, sir.” He passed the palm of his hand across his 
chin, with the manner of a man who was clean shaved, and 
quite satisfied with himself. He cast a knowing glance into the 
faces of the gentlemen of the jury, one after another, deliberate- 
ly. He then, in the voice of a schoolmaster addressing a juve 


it 


nile delinquent, said, 
} “Come, sir, speak up; and let us get hold of a littl more of 


surrounded by admirers and flatterers, to whom she was dispens- 7 a 
Interesting as these recollections are to me, I fear to dwell || this affair, We shall be under the necessity of reminding you 


ing, with wonderful ease and grace, the words, and nods, and 
smiles, without which they assured her they could not exist. I 
think I observed a slight fluttering in hermanner as I approach-| 
ed. I think the hue of her cheek was a little less brilliant, and! 
that her voice was a little tremulous, as she answered my con- 
gratulations on her arrival at But it must have been | 
fancy, for the last word of her reply had hardly died upon her} 
lips, before she was engaged ina spirited conversation with a 
gentleman standing near her. One moment convinced me that} 
the school-girl’s love was forgotten. The demon of fashion had 
taken possession of the heart I had for years foolishly thought 
mine, and the love of acmiration had distorted a sweet, unaffect- 
ed girl into a coquet. From the time I made this discovery, I 
gave up all hope of further experience of the “grand passion,” 
and determined, inasmuch as a wife appeared indispensable to 
my reputable standing in society, tomake what is called “ a pru- 
dent marriage”—that is, to marry a woman who had, what I had | 





not, plenty of this world’s gear. ‘ Hereafter,” I exclaimed, “ the || 


shaft of Cupid must be gilded to pierce me. It is impossible for 
me to conceive a passion for merit and beauty alone. I would as 
soon think of coveting an empty coffer, as falling in love with 
a girl without the necessary attacké of fortune. Yes—my 


“ Tender sigh and trickling tear, 
Long for a thousand pounds a year,” 





not for the requisites of lovefin a cottage; for the money itself—| 


not for assistance in hastening the departure of my own few 





straggling farthings. Unfortunately for my matrimonial pros- |) 


pects, the warmth of my new determination carried me into ex- |) 
1} 


tremes, and instead of selecting for my future pariner in life a 
moderately ugly woman, with a moderately large fortune, I open- | 
ed my batteries upon a positive fright, with an estate larger than | 
the united domains of a score of German princes. Alas! she} 
was the child of misfortune, and my heart was, from the first, | 
drawn towards her by the holy and blessed sympathy we feel | 
for those on whom the hand of affliction presses. She had been| 
bereaved of a father, who, I presume was affectionate, and de- | 
serving of her love, and was the only child of her mother, and | 
she (to wit, her mother) was a widow—arich widow—very rich 
by her dower out of the estate, of which her daughter was the | 
heiress. Poor girl! was she not to be pitied? 

It was an afternoon in June. I was mostromanticly taking a 
sociable cup of tea with my proposed spouse, under an old oak, at 
her country seat on the river . Twas drafting a declara- 
tion of my feelings, and had, with great care, framed one, to 
which I thought she could not possibly demur ; when, on rais- 
ing my eyes from the green turf, to open my suit, my attention 
was arrested by the surpassing beauty of the view before me. I 
am not an enthusiastic admirer of scenery of any description, 
and, with the exception of that dear little animate production, 
the fairest of all, the works of nature are unheeded by me, or, 





!' off old scores, and enabled me to commence a new. 


|, to yield at length, and submit to my present life of single bless- || 


!! since all hope of change has departed, and the fire and impetu- | 
| 


|, and sometimes ladies, are compelled to submit to, when brought 


| longer on them, and will therefore hasten to a close. Repeated |of one part of your oath, which you, sir, appear to have forgot 
| disappointment did not discourage me. Rejections were often a |ten. You will recollect, sir, that youcame here to speak ‘the 


| relief ; for, like the “two-third act” to a bankrupt, they cleared | truth—the whole truth—and nothing but the truth.” You have 
Long and || such an astonishing memory on other subjects, that you must 


endeavor to exert it a little upon this.” 

This was said ina sharp voice. There was a slight murmur 
ledness. Other causes than those to which I have here alluded, || through the crowd when he finished; some smiled and whisper- 
‘have contributed to this submission to my present destiny, but ||ed—some shrugged their shoulders. ‘The blood mounted to my 


| 
they have also tended to make me satisfied with it. My life, |; temples 
“| think, sir, you are a friend of the plaintiff in this cause” 


“Tam, sir.” A significant look at the jury from my examiner 


| perseveringly did I struggle against my fate But I was obliged \ 


| osity of youth have given place to the moderation and love of 
| quietude, which come with the increase of years, is not unpleas-|' “ You feel interested in his welfare?” 

jing tome. It is agitated but by gentle hopes and fears, by || “Ido, sir” Another look. 

|chastened joys and meck sorrows. The ruder storms rage not ||“ Now, sir, do you not know that what you told the jury just 
pone it—sun and cloud still, in their turn, light and darken its |, now, respecting the transaction of your friend, is only half the 
horizon, and the coming breeze is not ungrateful; for, while it |;trath? Remember, sir, you are on cath. 1 ask you if you do 
| changes its hue, it gives variety and freshness to its form. The || not know that the character of that transaction was precisely 
| pleasures of the domestic circle and the endearments of recipro- || Opposite to the impression which you intended to conve ¥ to the 
cated love, it is true, are denied me, but my heart has found other || jury r 

‘objects to which it has attached itself, and the tenderness that, || ‘1 will tell you what I do know, sir,” I said. 

| prodigal like, I would have lavished upon one, now finds an out- | «We Il, sir, that’s what we want.” 
pouring in benevolence to my fellow-creatures. M.|| “I know, sir, that | am unconscious of having merited insult, 
|| and that I will reply to no question couched in such language.” 
| The other counsellor here interfered—and there was some dis- 





' 
' 


cussion between him and the judge on the subject. The cross- 
vive ; z examiner, however, eagerly advocated his right to putany ques- 

INCIVILIFY OF LAWYERS. tions in any way he pleased 

We had been considering on what subject we should most pro-|| ‘1 wish to show the court,” he said, ina loud voice, and as if 

| perly address the reader to-day, when, among the letters received || he were pursuing some triumphant victory, “ I wish to show the 

by mail, we find the one printed below. We commend it ae court, and you, gentlemen of the jury, that this witness is not 


LETTERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS, 


entitled to credit. I do not design to charge the gentleman at 


Mr. Mirror—Among all thecomplaints of moralists, satirists, jonce with perjury, but I do mean to assert my belief that he does 
. /not mean, on this occasion, tospeak ‘the truth-—the whole trath— 


and essayists, since the days of Addison and Steele, I have never |) 


“seen e~y touching the unwarrantable treatment which gentlemen, jand nothing buf the truth.” I wish to remind him of his oath 
|| | wish to remind him of the penalty of breaking it.” 


I made several attempts to palliate these attacks, but in vain; 
place, this tribute to the laws is seldom paid but at great personal jand akhough my enemy, with all his flourishes of impertinence 
sacrifice. A witness is called upon to give his time to his coun- jjand ungenerous hints and inuendos about my character and in- 
try, and this often involves pecuniary interests of importance aH net chev oy amy my previous statement, which 
| He is forced from his business to give his testimony, perhaps, in 1] Went to ot aid ae ad first given it, and which decided the 
\a matter which does not concern him at all. A person under — a still 2 wom on, delivering himself every few moments, 
‘such circumstances should be treated, at least, with respect. 1° wonderfully clever witticisms at my expense, and deriding all! 
They should be regarded as individuals occupied, at their own || "Y attempts to tell a plain, honest story. Let me enjoy the 


7 j » of reading 2 : 7 if 
expense, in performing an actof public benefit. The gentlemen | pleasure of reading some re marks from your pen, on this gentle- 
| | man’s character. There are many similar ones in practice iff 


of the profession should demean themselves t wards him as to- |, h t } ht bet fi it 1 
. . j ‘ity g he 4 r P 
| wards a guest who enters their dwelling to afford them gratuitous jUhis 1 y, whom it be benefhitec ya hint from you here are 


; arte others also, who, erring only fi “‘ssne » 
| instruction, in accomplishing some necessary but difficult and || » who, erring only from thoughtlessness, wouki be 
|}more cautious when the ungenerousness and injustce of their 


|doubtful undertaking. Even the judge should not imagine that |, aad heen nbimendl a 
' his seat on the bench exalted him above the witness, but should | °°" ane peseens Spee Came Seaeen. © cial beck cagely 
| for this in print, and trust it will not be unaccompanied by some 


cularly to certain members of the bar. 








into courts of justice to be examined as witnesses. In the first 





passed with an acknowledgment merely, not a feeling that they |rather use his authority in protecting his rights, shielding his f 

are beautiful and glorious. But when I looked upon the noble | feelings from reproach or pain of any kind, and yielding to him,| ©. YCur OW" comments. Tam, with respect, your obedient, 
river before me, winding its mighty way through a rich and | on his own part, as well as seeing that all under his influence did hamble servent, Henny Bryan, 
blooming country, decked with islands, and bordered with green; | the same, the utmost courtesy and grateful attention Mr. Bryan’s story speaks so well for itself as to require but a 
and above all, when the setting sun, collecting, as it were, allhis | 1 was always under the impression that this decent regard to) few additional observations. We will, however cheerfully add 
glory in a dying effort, threw his golden light over the scene, | the circumstances under which one appears in court as a wit- Hour testimony to his, that the evil he complains of has long ex- 
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isted, and still exists to such a degree, that the lash of the satir- 
ist, in our opinion, is not the only lash it merits. In a great eom- 
mercial city like ours, most of our citizens are at some time or 
other, called upon to give evidence in a court of justice, and 
therefore all must feel an interest in knowing that, on such occa 
sions, they will notbe treated with unnecessary rudeness. If a 
witness be really dishonest, we can have nothing to say against 
the skill which unmasks him to the world, and which entangles 
him in the nets of his own falsehood; but the lawyer has no 
right to charge any gentleman so broadly with one of the most 
disgraceful of crimes, and wedonotsee in what way it promotes 
the ends of public justice. Some men are highly sensitive— 
some are nervous, and some have really nota memory sutfliciently 
clear and strong to beur the test of a severe cross-examination— 
to remember names and dates distinctly—and to relate any event 
twice precisely in the same manner. It is cruel to browbeat, 
frighten and bewilder one in this situation. It is a tyranny for 
which we see no particularremedy. ‘The victim must suffer in si- 
lenee, or become engaged in some broil, perhaps yet more repul- 
sive to his character. A witness is completely at the mercy 
of the lawyers, who, remembering this, should forbear to use 
their power, even although thereby they may advance their cli- 
ent’s cause. Whenever they can accomplish this, by just and 
lawful means, let them do so, but never achieve a victory by de- 
liberately and wantonly shocking true modesty, outraging honest 
feeling, blackening innocence, and hiding truth.—Eds.N. ¥Y. Mir. 


MONUMENT TO BISHOP HOBART. 


T'o the Exjitors of the New-York Mirror 
GenrLemMen—I was rather annoyed a short time since by the 


intelligence, that Trinity church, a building dear to the associa- 





tions of my youth, was about to be invaded by the march of 


modern improvement: and that a spirit of innovation, which is 
sweeping away the abodes of our forefathers with such relentless 
hand, would desecrate (yes—in my opinion—desecrate) those 
venerable walls. Witha kind of sullen resolution | determined 
not to look upon the alterations of the familiar spot, and to pre 
serve it in my memory as when I last beheld it. But curiosity, 
aided by the persuasions of one, who, though a foreigner, takes 
a generous interest in the progress of the fine arts in this country, 
induced me to visit the church for the purpose of inspecting the 
monument erected to the memory of the beloved and lamented 
Bishop Hobart. This fine piece of sculpture, so honorable as a 
testimonial to the iilustrious deceased, is placed in the rear of the 
altar, and directly facing the entrance of the main aisle, The 
design is allegorial and highly expressive of the poetry of art 
The bishop 1s represented in his last moments, with his eyes lift- 
ed in confiding earnestness to heaven, which appears, “rom the 
peculiarity of the light, to be already opening its golden 
gates to receive his departing spirit. A female form, repre- 
senting Religion, supports the head of the dying prelate with 
her left arm, while the right extended, points upwards to the 
cross, surrounded with rays of celestial, spiritual light. The 
likeness is easily recognized, and the attitude of the bishop, 
over whose sinking frame the lassitude of death is stealing, 
and upon whose countenance the holy and seraphic joy of the 
christian is contending with the mortal agony of the man, 
claims the warmest commendation of the artist’s skill. The 
female figure is strictly Grecian, the features beaming a divine 
tenderness, and exhibiting much graceful ease and dignity of 
position In order to increase the effect of this beautiful and 
poetic design, the rear wall of the ehureh was partially taken 
down and thrown back several feet, thereby affording space for 
a side window, through which the light streams diagonally upon 
the figures, slightly colored or softened by the reflection of a 
rich crimsen drapery which conceals the recess. Near sunset 
the appearance is most striking, it being, as it were, bathed in a 
flood of glory. The whole monumeat, of finely polished Italian 
marble, does credit to Mr. Hughes, and sustains his claim as one 
ef the first artists in the land. The inseription is as follows: 


“ Bameath this chancel rest the mortal remains of Jonn Henry Ho- 
part, Rector of Trinity church in this erty, bis! 
episcopal church in the state of New-York 
September 14th, 1775; died during a visitation to the western parts of 
his diocese in Auburn, 12th September, 18390. The vestry, in behalf of 
the asseciated congregations of Trinity church, have caused this monu 
ment to be erected in memory of the public services, private virtues, 
and christian graces of their beloved and lamented pastor. In testi 
mony of their respect for the wisdom, energy and piety of their 
revered diocesan. In honor of the faithful and valiant soldier of 
Ohrist, who on al! occasions stood forth the able and intrepid champion 
of the church of God." 

la that building where the tones of his thrilling voice seemed 
yet to linger, and beneath whose altar rests the faithful ambassa- 
dor of Christ, a feeling of tender melancholy pervades the heart 
and we bow before the excelience of virtue, exclaiming 


op Ol the protestant 


Born in Philadelphia 


* Paul's love of Christ, and steadiness unbribed, 
Were copied close in him, and well transcribed; 
He followed Paul; his zeal a kindred fame, 

His apostolic charity the same " 


Surely, an object that could foree me so far to forget my long- 
cherished dislike of innovation, and confess an alteration an 
improvement—must, indeed, be a masterpiece of art; and as, 
such, I present Mr. Hughes my congratulations for the successful | 
efforts of his chisel, and my native city for the finest specimen 
of sculpture it has as yet possessed 


E.N.G 


| and the sincerest acknowledgment of his skill; 


We sincerely compassionate the situation of the unfortunate 
correspondent who furnishes the following letter. He has hit 
upon a subject of great interest to essayists, and one which we 
have long desired an opportunity of saying a few words upon. 


The reader will, however, have the goodness first to peruse the | 


complaint of our anonymous friend. 
ON PERSONAL ALLUSIONS IN AN ESSAYIST. 


To the Ectitors of the New-York Mirror 


Mr. Mirror—I have, for many years, been in the occasional 
habit of committing to paper my thoughts on passing charac- 
ters and events; and, as I am old, have experienced many 
changes, and seen much of human nature, I do not know why 
my opinions, like the inventions of Rosicrucius, should remain 
locked up in my own bosom, therefore, | have ever and anon 
given them to the world, through the periodicals. 1 am the per- 
son whose letters appear in newspapers, on allsorts of subjects. 
I confine myself neither to a particular signature, nor paper 
Sometimes I am B. D. Q., and indeed, all the letters of the al- 
phabet. Then I take the form of ***, or warn the world witha 
?“‘y, or win their attention under the disguise of female loveli- 
ness, terming myself Julia— Laura—Eliza—or other cognomens 
the bare mention of which, conjures up a world of delightful 
associations. Now I make my bow in the American, then in 
the New-England Magazine. I have abused the times in the 
Enquirer, and enlightened them in the North American; and 
often I have stolen into the columns of the New-York Mirror 
and heard myself commented on, in cireles where I was never 
suspected asan author. In the course of my literary undertak- 
ings, | have been often surprised and displeased to find my 
pieces sometimes assumed by those to whom they did not belong, 
or laid to the charge of innocent persons; or else ascribed to mi 
with such miseonstructions, as to render this explanation neces- 
sary, that the public at large may not misunderstand me for the 
future. und find I 
have seriously offended a fat gentleman, who has some repute 
about town for his proficiency in that art. A trifle 
since printed in your paper, entitled. “ Nodders,” has made three 
and from giving me the distant nod of 
Some 


I once wrote a short account of “ Snorers,” 
not long 


rich men my enemies ; 
condescension, they now never give me any nod at all 
observations on “Slang,” have been taken up by several as a 
serious cause of offence; and a littl, unpretending essay, on 
* Fashionable 1mmodesty in females,’ 1 
me, Tam told, half the young belles about town, one of whom 
the other evening, in my presence, declared that the writer must 
be a scoundrel, or he would never dare thus toslander the female 
sex. Iam really much ata loss what to do in this matter. 1 
cannot bear the cross looks of my fi ie nds, Ww ho know meas an 
author. They lower on me every where; 
strangers, that shake their heads quite mysteriously, and de- 

clare it would be much better for me not to put ‘ myse \f in their 

way.” 

I wish, therefore, to inform every body, through your journal, 
that I never make personal allusions in my writings ] speak, 
generally, of habits, fashions, viees, virtues, &c. but I do not— | 
I never did, presume to sketch the character of any individual, 
in a way to render him, or her, an object of notoriety. Allow 
me to disclaim such an ungenerous practice, and to declare my 


has brought down upon 


and I he ar even of 


regret, that any accident should have created suspicions aguinst 
me, so totally without foundation 

Pray put this where every body may see it, and add a line 
yourself to induce people to take me at my word. By doing 
this you will lay me under a heavy obligation ; | trust 
reconcile many persons te me, who now are estranged and eold 

Believe me, in profound 
Joun Harris, an essayist. 


and also, 


much to my mortification and sorrow. 
regret, your obedient servant, 


Mr. Harris is an injured man; and we pray his friends to 
have merey on him Our experience, as public journalists, 
limited as it may be, has made us acquainted with many simi- 
A public essayist cannot hit off cha- 
racters, or Write such compositions as are calculated to correct 
the follies of the times, without furnishing many drawings, of 
which likenesses may be found in society. If he paint a coquet 
although of this animal there are certainly many varieties, there 
is still a general similarity pervading the whole | and the 
more people whom he offends, by exhibiting his picture to uy 


lar instances of injustice 


ss 


world, the more likely it is that he has drawn a true or No 
modest woman will be hurt at seeing it, because in it she will 
discover not even an attempt to delineate herown features. Even 


if she were told that it was intended for herself, she would smik 
at the folly of the artist, and leave him to his fate. We think 
that the dilemma of Mr. Harris is rather complimentary to him, 

i and, although 
we desire not to be either invidious or uncharitable, yet we must 
say, that they who find faultand get angry at him, are not with 
out a secret consciousness that he has hit off some of their own 
peculiarities truly, In his future efforts, we recommend him to 
persevere faithfully and fearlessly in lashing eve ry thing like 
vice or folly, no matter who may think themselves wronged or! 
insulted. The good will never be less pleased to see him; and 
when he finds a stranger swearing against him, and accompany 
ing his oaths with threats, let him console himself with the cer- 
tainty, that he has not wasted his time, but has hit somebody 
who deserved the shot —Eds, N. Y. Mirrer. 


| hereby publicly and solemnly « 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Communications have multiplied on our hands to such an extent, as to render 
individual notices in the present number impossible. All, therefore, which 
have not appeared may, with a few exceptions, be considered as respectfully 
declined. The reader can form no idea of the number of articles recemed, 
nor of the labor necessary to examune them all. Many a good production has 
doubtless been thrown aside from our inability to decipher the manuscript 
No piece should be ever sent for publication without being legibly transcrib- 
ed, fairly punctuated, and, in ali respects, prepared for the press. As many 
of them are now written, a proper perusal would be occupation almost suffi- 
cient to employ the entire time of one individual. From this period, how- 
ever, we shall endeavor to notice them as they come to hand. Several articles 
on the subject of the newyrar, according to the request of the authors, are 
left at the desk. As this festival was celebrated with more than usual spirit 
and hularity, the publication of the pieces alluded to would be unnecessary 

In reply to numerous inquires respecting the First lmpressions of Europe, 
we have to say, that owing to the miscarriage of an ee ew the 
publication of those papers has been suspended until Mr. Willis could 
himself supply the deficiency ; and as we are daily in expectation of an 
answer to our last to him, we may safely promise their continuance m the 
course of a few weeks. The lines written at an auberge on the Appenines, 
published in our last plate number, which some of the editors are so liberat- 
ly copying without credit, are from lis pen. When we last heard from 
him he was well, and spoke of visiting England before his return home 
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Our book table.—The critic has seldom an opportunity afford- 
ed him of finding fault with the publications of Carey and Lea 
of Philadelphia. These truly liberal and intelligent booksellers 
are constantly sending forth the best works in the best manner 
There is a respectability—if we may be indulged the expression 
—about the offerings from this press, that has frequently struck 
us:—the paper is good—the type clear and legible, and the 
volumes are better bound than those emanating from most of their 
competitors. These gentlemen have given character to their 
business in this country, and their imprint in the tide is generally 
a guarantee that the following pages are well worthy attention 
It is like the stamp on pure gold which gives it currency. Here 
is a large handsome octavo, executed in style—“ a rivulet of text, 
We like this way 
and is easy 


meandering through a meadow of margin.” 
It has a fine, 


the 


of doing things 
to the eye We hate to see sheet all blacked over by a little 
“ narrow-contracted” scoundre! of a type, that sends us away for 
our spectacles and gloves before venture on a perusal 
We are firm friends to good typography ; and all literary articles 
manufactured, like Peter Pindar’s razors, mere ly tu sell, are to us 


fencrous ap pe arance, 


we dare 


re 


especial abominations! 

‘Recollections of Mirabeau, and of the two first legislative 
by Etienne Dumont, of Geneva.” An 
intensely interesting collection of facts concerning one of the 
master spirits of his age. It cannot be otherwise than accepta- 
ble to the enlightened reader. Next we have a duodecimo, from 
the same publishers, and a neat and agreeable one it is—the 
“History of Spain and Portugal”—comprising the twentieth 
number of Dr. Lardner’s valuable Cabinet of History, a series 
chosen from among the writings of standard authors, which 
receives, as it deserves, a place in thlibraries of all people of 
intelligence and taste. 

The Evloginm on Sir Walter Scott, pronounced by Professor 


< > 
assemblies of France; 


| MeVickar, at Clinton-hall, by request of the committee, has just 


been issued by George P. Scott & Co. We have only time to 
say, that the execution is exceedingly neat and beautiful. Those 
who heard the discourse need no urgency from us to possess 
themselves of it immediately. Itis for sale at all the bookstore 
As a small edition only has been printed, purchasers should 
make early application. 

“The Knickerboeker— number one— for January.” The edi- 
torisa gentleman and a scholar, accomplishe din the literature 
of the day, and gifted with talents of no common order; in short, 
every way competent to the task he has undertaken. The city 
wants a monthly, can support it, and ti7/, or the praises we so 
lavishly bestow on ourselves for literary taste will turn out keen 
satires The number before ke and well. 
We congratulate Mr. Hoffman that he lanches his bark on a 


$s 


us looks business-! 





calm ocean, and under a summer sky; or, in plain prose, that 
he has the confidence and earnest good wishes of everybody. 
New department for the Mirrer.—By the following notice 


from our friend Sepuey, it will be seen that he contemplates com- 
with the next number, a new series of papers for the 
We say nothing. 


meneine 


Mirror 


FROM THE DESK OF A QUIET MAN 
My table this morning is covered with notes and letters, con- 
&c. from my 
Lam rather startled to find how much I am regardec as a corree- 
tor of several little follies, peculiar to the time These commu- 
nications assure me that l have made many friends and some 
enemies. The latter circumstances me much re- 
gret, but cannot be helped. I should be unworthy my 
censor, were Ito shrink from my duty, for fear of any man or wo- 
man who may be offended at my strictures; on the ¢ mtrary, Ido 
leclare my intention to watch 
more narrowly than ever, every violation of the rules of delicacy 
or decorum—to lie in wait for every vice—and so reflect its face 


veying complaints, hints, encouragement readers 


] 


“ 


indeed, car 


stauion asa 


! in the Mirror, that its features shall thereafter be known, and its 
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ugliness acknowledged. My office, however, is far from being 
asinecure. 1am exposed to much misconstruction. I am ac- 
cused of caricaturing people whom I never thought of; and 
every one who finds some of my censure applicable to himself, 
declures aloud against the indelicacy of dragging the characters 
and events of private circles into the broad light of public notice. 
One young lady, whose opinion I respect, and whose approbation 
I value, has been heard to say, that Mr. Sedley was “‘a very 
dangerous person,” and that “ people in his company should be 
on their guard.” If she means by this, that would commit any 
rudeness against individuals, she does me injustice; but if she 
intended simply to remark, that unamiable qualities displayed 
before me, do not escape observation, she was right. I advise 
her, and all others with similar sentiments, to be always on 
“their guard.” 

The surest way to escape even the suspicion of being the 
theme of satire, is to avoid improprieties at all times. It is the 
impunity with which these little paltry evils stalk abroad, which 
enables them to multiply so fruitfully, and to come forward un- 
abashed, with more audacious presumption than is worn even 
by virtue herself. They have consequently thickened to swarms 
They overrua allcircles. From several attempts, made by me 
at divers periods, to discountenance them, I find myself unwarily 
crept into the chair of a public censor. 1 did not mean to aspire 
to so high a station, but I find by the repeated solicitations of my 
correspondents, that I am looked up to as one from whom a good 
deal is expected. They who know me personally may pay me 
this homage, more in deference to my silver hairs, than to my 
wisdom—as I have long outlived all the feverish desires and idle 
opinions of youth. ‘They whoare unacquainted with my person 
are perhaps willing to let me try my hand as a corrector, from 
the fact, (1 name it with modesty, but at the same time with 
firmness,) that | am almost the only one who has made even an 
attempt to ety from those disagreeable peculiari- | 
ties which disturb our peace and obstruct our course to refine- || 
ment. Being thus in a measure regularly installed into office, || 
I proclaim to all men my intention to administer uniform, strict || 
and impartial justice. I shall make it « point myself to appear 
rtain circles, to collect materials for my pur- 
the effect of my endeavors. I shall al 
give an affable hearing to all who choose to lay the results of t! 
own experience before me, and if they will communicate their 
ideas by writing, I will consider them carefully, and lay them 
before the public, with whatever auxiliary arguments I may 
chance to p in order to illustrate and enforce them 

This of 
think altogether of mere respectability than that of the inspector 
of whiskey or flour, and even than that of any judge in the land 


purify soc 


oecasionally in 


pose, and to observe so} 








ice of inspector of the petty moralities of society, | 


for it has Ween observed a thousand times, that on these very 
trifles mostly depends the happiness of human life. [I shal! be 
gin to exercise my authority next week. SEDLEY. | 


Habits of study.—It is curious how much more one man will 
study in a given time than another. The first has the power of | 
at once yielding his mind to the subject. The second cannot 
He has not yet acquired ascendency over himself. He wants 
the important faculty of attending—one of the secret qualities } 
by which some pass others so unaccountably in the race after 
distinction. We happened the other day to visita learned mem- | 
ber of the bar at his office. There were several students there, | 
all apparently employed in study. A very brief observation how- 
betweenthem. They evi- 
dently belonged to two classes of minds, and we presently detect- 
ed the extremes of each class, and watched a moment the differ- 
ence between them. The first was clearly a student. His eyes 
were perpetually on his book. He never changed his attitude | 
while we gazed, and ever and anon marked with his pencil the re- 








ever, discovered a material difference 


The other looked up at us, then back again 
to the page, then rose and supplied his chair with a eushion, | 
then for his shade, then proceeded { 
with his reading, then crossed his right leg over his left, then un- 


sults of his reading. 


walked across the room 
crossed them, and crossed his left over his right, then whistled, | 
then haummed, then got up and paced the room, drank, poked the | 
fire, turned the b We} 
shrewdly suspect tus young gentleman never will prove a pro- | 
found lawyer. How surprised he would be at the end of his | 
life tobe told the sum of all the hours he had lost over his book 
humming and whistling, and crossing and uncrossing his lees 


linds, and so sped away half an hour 


It is probable too, that he doos not confine his interruptions to his || 
own studi He conducted himself very much as if he belonged | 
to that numerous tribe, who will neither study themselves nor \) 
permit their These people, when a whole |! 
ny are r-ading, will break in upon their separate reflee- 

ois without so much as asking leave, 





hibors to do so. 


nelg 





and give aloud a para- 
al} 








graph tho. t sthem particularly, then go out humming 
tun ealin avily and slamming the door after them like a 
peal of thunder. These habits are exceedingly annoying, although || 


rery common, yet how easily may they be corrected. | 
- ' 
On poetic csenius among the lower classes.—Our readers will 
remember some casual remarks made on this subject, in a pre- i 
ling number. At that time, we promised to continue them. | 
We now redeem the pledge. 


Our observations, as we have already stated, were elicited by 
2 small collection of manuscript poems, purporting tobe the pro- 
ductions of a uneducated sailor. Of these pieces, 
some are dated at various foreign ports—others, atsea. The 


ommon, 


general absence of nautical phrases and allusions might, at first, 
induce the supposition that the writer was not what he is repre- 
sented—a mere ignorant wanderer of the ocean. It is but natu- 
ral to expect, in the verses of a sailor, thatthe images and terms 
with which he is most familiar, will break out in his writings— 
that his illustrations will be drawn from the same sources. We 
all remember how admirably Falconer has interwoven technica! 
expressions in his verse : 

* A lowering squall obscures the southern sky, 

Before whose sweeping breath the waters fiy ; 

Its weight the topsaiis can bo more sustain 

‘Reef top-sails, reef!’ the master calls again 

The halyards and top-bowlines soon are gone, 

To cluelines and reef-tackles next they run; 

The shivering sails descend; the yards are square; 

Then quick aloft the ready crew repair.’ 





There is nothing of this in this writer’s pieces ; but, on a second 
glance, we detect many evidences of the character and thoughts 
of one doomed to pass his life, away from home and friends, on 
the ocean. Although there is, certainly, a marked want of mer 
sea phrases, yet the subjects are of the sea, or such as a wan 
derer over it would be most likely to entertain. We have “ Fare 
well, happy land,” and through the whole collection “ farewell 
is dwelt on with a melancholy repetition, as if absence from 
home and friends had caused him much uneasiness. “ Fancy 
too, is invoked to carry his spirit back to “ that dear spot,” where 
dwell the objects of his affection; and we have a burst of me 
lancholy feeling on revisiting his birthplace, “ after an absence 
of many years,” not less calculated to awaken sympathy in 
the bosom of the reflecting reader, because the impulses of a 
gentle heart are expressed without the graces of refined know 
ledge, or the charm of elegant diction. We extract this as ind 








cative of the poetic turn in one, evidently as unassisted by art 
as favored by nature. 
LINES ON REVISITING MY RTHPLACE 
Aft t absence ¢ és 
Again | tread my natal 
But w a stranger bere I re 
The bemge al la t 
And dre und cesolate ‘ ‘ 
The hey-day of my y I s 
In wand'r ‘ st lune ‘ 
I've cained this dear low'd s s 
But those | low’ eV ere 
Where are wed, to w 
With deep respect [ used ~— 
And where the t« iful and vy z 
Whom « e | knew— whe ire they " 
My vy ful « rdes—w he © they 
»! ery . Lknow 
And Time has so my features « 
I too by them am A 
They caze me, as « € 
Ansent ithe s it crave 
More unt 1 iv mind | looks, 
Than all the dangers of wave 
That wave on which I! ‘ ‘ 
Although my breast was deeply scared, 
Has ne"er in tempest o t u 
So lonely yet to me appeared 
Forgot by me, I look in vain 
On every passing form I sce ; 
I know them 1 hey all are ne 
Whom I might hope remembered me 
The oriar and bm © mark ace 
Where first | drew my ¥ 
In ruins is my 1 ve cot 
Sad on eni icolr t ea 
I stan me where once « 
My joyful shout—mvy some Cry 
But} 1 are the th s ats t 
Anu tears are gust ¥ ove 
But there is One who dw 
Can give this som’'s | re i 
1 » Him ru OOK In le @ each, 
lo hush my sighs—to calm my grief 


I bid thee now a lor 


t g lareweil, 
Dear spot, wi 


first this 











For thou art dear to me, a ' 
Destroying Time has o’er thee flowr 
Thou ba ng brook, uypa Whose tas 
I passed my young and happy days 
Adieu to thee—I yive one K 
It is my last—-my farewell gaze 
My fate is fixed—I wand'ning go 
To distant lands beyond the sea 
But till my heart's blood eease to flow, 
My thoughts, dear spot, shall turn to thee 





The pain of parting—the joy of mecting —after toils and 
danger, are drawn with a rough, untutored hand; but still they 
are cle arly likenesses. You see the impulses of anguish and hope, 
the tender recollections of love—and here 
ness and caprice of that respectable passion—as if the poor sai- 
common fate of the elegant and refined, 


lor-poet only shared the 
: In one instance he has 


in sometimes be hi 


evidently been unfairly used ; or at least, itis lear that he thinks 


ing a Jattle jilted or so. 
so; and we have a very ill-natured stricture on ‘false women,” 
wherein, with an indignation (by no means uncommon under 
similar circumstances) al some imagine d,or I 
slight, he comes out roundly, and swears the whole sex are weak 


verhaps, some real 





and deceitful—that every falsehood is conceived in their ‘ fester- 
ing and corrupt hearts,” and concludes by a flourish, which 
sounds very like a determination not to be bamboozk y more 
by such deceitful creatures How long t wd sufferer ad 


and there the froward- | 


hered to his resolution, itis not for us to say. The next page, 
however, with a true lover-like consistency, contains certain re 
lenting thoughts and expressions, from which the reader may 
gather his own opinions. We concludethe subject with some of 
them, only observing, that we print them with their errors, hay 


ing scrupulously avoided making the slightest alteration 





THE PARTING 
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THE CARRIERS OF 
THE NEWeVYORK MIRROR, 
TO THEIR PATRONS 


Aiw—* Songs of shepherds and rustical toundelays 


‘Twice, dear patrons, has tuneful Miss Affable 
Ventured to play to a holiday throng ; 

Now she is married, and, is it not laughable’ 
All she can sing ts a lullaby song! 

1 could not persuade her, with Susan to aid her, 
(I would not uphraid her,) to warble a lay; 


| I scarcely need call up the traveling Trollope 

i} Our erities so wallop, for giving offence ; 

|| Or the Royall blue-stocking, whose strictures are shock- 
| To none but the talking pretenders to sense [ing 
| 
| 
| 
| 
{ 


Morrell’s Narrative treats of the cannibals, 
Jay islands, and mountains on fire ; 
| He may rank with our best modern Hannibals ; 
| Let the Indians beware of his ire. 
| Our Adams's poem—John Quincy, you know him, 
The critics all blow him—is awfully ‘eute 
But Ho! Westward, Ho! sir, is now all the go, sir, 
And he that says no, sir, had better be mute. 


| 


She could not dissemble, 'twouldmake herhearttremble |! ,, - 
| Cooper's legend, the Heidentmauer mystery, 


If sweet Fanny Kemble should witness the play. 


Please accept, then, an humble apology, 
Mistress Moore has refused to appear , 

The colonel, too, with his brogue and tantology, 
Bade. me tell you he could not be here 

I know his condition, 'tis indisposition, 
So, by your permission, I'll offer to-day 

A short recitation, to suit the occasion, 
Which your approbation will amply repay 


Strange adventures, old Time has exhibited, 
While pursuing his annual round 
Some to chance or the comet attributed, 
Some to genius and wisdom profound, 
The recent election, the tariff protection, 
The bold disaffection evinced at the south, 
With signs of dissension, and noisy contention, 
[ need not to mention, they're heard from each mouth. 


Europe, teeming with matters combustible, 
Soon may be in aterrible blaze , 
Terms are offered to Holland not gustable, 
So her monarch the treaty delays 
Don Pedro and brother will keep up a pother, 
Till one whip the other—it’s no matter which ; 
While Patrick, so gaily, his tithes settles daily, 
With whack of shilela, or hickory switch 


France, unsettled, presents a queer spectacle ; 
Italy ditto, and so there's a pair ; 
+ symptoms are quite apopleectical ; 
ussia blusters, and growls like a bear 
And since a brave nation, the world’s admiration, 


Was swept from creation, her sons hither swarm, 
The saddest and wannest—but though Poland non esr, 


“The world has grown honest,” see England's reform it 


Scotia’s minstrel at length has departed to 
alms congenial to spirits like his 
Young Napoleon has died broken-hearted too : 
Charles the tenth is a bigoted quiz 
The prospects of Turkey are gloomy and murky ; 
The sultan finds work he may not account sport, 
Por Egypt's dark legions are wasting his regions, 
nd doff'd the allegiance they owed to the Porte 


Turn from Europe, its wealth and mendicity, 
‘Turn your eyes to the pride of the world, 
Where o'er realms of renown and felicity, 
Freedom's star-spangled banner’s unfurl'd 
Where science and learning like comets are burning, 
And health is returning, with plenty and ease 
Where freemen inherit their forefathers’ spirit, 
And prove there's a merit in hickory trees. 


Science triumphs, and literature flourishes, 
Genius now 1s by fashion embraced 

Rank caresses, and opulence nourishes 
Native talent, invention, and taste 

Their smiles are re-nerving our Washington Irvine, 
So nchly deserving of honors and fame ; 

While Paulding the witty, the pride of our city, 
Shall shine in our ditty with equal acclaim 


Payne, renowned for his labors dramatical, 
wn'd with laurels, no longer shall roam ; 

Now his country, with language emphatical, 
Warmly welcomes the wanderer home 

To slence each railer, that used to assail her, 
She gave hima gala unequall’d as yet, 

ln talent and splendor, fit tribute to render 
This able defender of learning and wit 


Late we trembled for Indian hostilities, 
Now Black Hawk is confined in a cage , 

Then a bank, which afforded facilities 
Folt a veto, and flew in a rage, 


Irving’s beautiful tales of the Turks ; 
Games and Festivals, Poland's sad history, 
Female Sovereigns, and Lessons for Clerks ; 
| The source of the Niger, the wreck of the Tiger, 
The goddess Robigo, and Conjugal Strife ; 
Religious Discourses, Belligerent Forces, 
The law which divorces a man from his wife. 


Eugene Aram, the Quiet Man’s Reveries, 
Henry Masterton, Glauber Spa Tales , 
Scripture Stories, and Catholic Breviaries, 
Life of Bonaparte, Treatise on Snails, 
The Tyrolese Mothers, with hundreds of others, 
Which Harper and brothers, so quickly put out, 
On purpose to sell you—but mind, now | tell you, 
I guess they will shell you—you'd better look out 


Now, dear patrons, our own periodical, 
Claims, I reckon, # stanza or two ; 

Where’s another so chastely methodical ? 
Where’s another so valued by you ’ 

Its tales and its strictures, its music and pictures, 
You'll never convict us of errors, | guess ; 

There's no one that fetches, such essays and sketches— 
I pity the wretches who shackle the press 


Health and wealth, with content and tranquillity, 
Be your portion, | wish it, through life ; 

May your pleasures and works of utility 
Never be marr'd by the lovers of strife. 

May sorrows be parried, the youthful get married ; 
And ye who have tarred till late im the day, 

O banish your terror, repent of your error, 
Subseribe for the Muror, there's no better way. 





| Long may happiness, peace and prosperity 
Here attend on your earthly career ; 
Friends and kindred, with hearts of sincerity, 
| Spouse and children, more tender and dear 
| And when the scene closes, may pillows of roses 
| Afford such repose as tired nature demands ; 
| While hearts are here aching, a brighter morn breaking, 
Shall find you awaking in happier lands. 


1} 


SELECTIONS FROM THE GERMAN. 


Translated for the New. Yors Mirve 


| THE POUNDS 

“ How degenerate ts our race in this country 
a traveled spamel to his fellows. “ In those distant 
regions which men cal! the Indies, there are still 
real hounds. Such hounds, brothers, you wil! not be- 
heve me, and yet | have seen ut with my own eves, 
| that they do not fear even a hon, but will boldly at- 
tack him.” “ But,” asked a sedate looking greyhound, 
“do they overcome the lon’ “Overcome ?” was 
the answer. “No. I cannot exactly say they do 
that. Still, only think of it, to attack a lion'’ “Oh,” 
replied the greyhound, “since they do not overcome 
him, thy famous Indian hounds are—better than our- 
selves by no means, but a good deal sillier.” Lessine 








THY NIGHTINGALE AND TRE LARK, 
i} What can we say of those poets who soar tar beyond 
{| the comprehension of the greater part of their readers, 
} except what the nichtingale once said to the lark, 
| “my friend, dost thou fly so high only in order that 
thy song may not be heard !” IBID. 
THE BEASTS’ CONTEST POR PRECEDENCE. 
In four fables. 
A hot contest for precedence arose among the beasts 
} “ To put an end to this,” said the horse, “ let us take 


| Rank me as the highest or lowest, it is the same to 


man’s ~—- he is not one of the contending par- 
ties, and will therefore be more impartial.” ‘ But has 
needs an extraordinary degree of it, to discover our 
often deeply hidden pertections.” “That is very wisely 


| 
HI 
| he the intelligence requisite?” uttered the mole. ‘*He 


spoken,” said the dormouse. 
hedgehog, * and | am by no means of opinion that man 
has the necessary penetration.” ** Silence '” rejoined 
the horse. “ [tis well known that he who has the 
least reliance on the merits of his cause, is always the 
first to call in question the ability of his judges.” 


Man was the judge. “ One word,” said the majes- 
tic lion to him, * before thou makest thy decision. By 
what rule, man, wilt thou estimate our merits ’” “ By 
what rule’? Undoubtedly by the degree m which you 
are useful to me, be it more or less.” “ A most excel- 
lent rule,” replied the offended lion. ‘ At that rate 


| how far must I fall behind the ass’? Thou canst not be 


Leave the assembly !” 
IIL. 


“ Now,” said the mole, with a 


our judge, man! 


Man went away. 


sneer, and the dormouse and hedgehog again supported | 
; him, “now, horse, seest thou that / 


The hon too 
thinks that man cannot be our judge. The lion thinks 
with us. ‘“ But on better grounds than you,” said the 
lion, casting a contemptuous look at them. 
IV. 
The lion continued: “this contest for precedence, 
if | understand it aright. is an altogether idle one 


me. Enough for me that I know myself.’ And so he 
left the assembly. He was followed by the wise ele- 
phant, the daring tiger, the grave bear, the cunning 
fox, the gallant horse ; by all, in short, who were con- 
scious, or thought they were conscious of their own 
merits. Those who went away last, and who grieved 
most at the breaking up of the assembly, were the ass 
and the monkey. 


ECHO. 


Believe it not, gentle children, believe not the fable | 


of the poets, that modest Echo was ever the forward 
mistress of the vain Narcissus,or the babbling traitoress 


“Yes, indeed,” said the | 


ELEGANT EXTRACTS FROM RICHTER. 
THE NEAREST SUN 
Suns lie resting behind suns in the distant firmament , 
their unseen rays have sped for ages towards our little 
earth, yet reach it not. O thou God, gracious and nigh 
unto us, hardly does man’s spirit open Hs dim feeble 


| eyes, before thou shinest into it, light of the sun and of 


the soul. Uptasd 
OLD MEN. 

They are indeed long shadows, and their evening 
sun lies cold upon the earth, but they poimt towards 
the morning. aes 


WISE MEN. 
Which is the greater, the sage, who rises above and 


i} keeps aloof from the storms of the world, and only 


| 


to the gods, since she never showed herself to any | 


mortal, nor everdid a sound come first out of her mouth 
But listen, and I will tell you her real history :-—Har- 
mony, the daughter of Love, was an active helper of 
Jupiter in the creation of the world 


fondness she gave to every creature, from out of the 


| stores of her own heart, a tone, a sound, which pene- 


.” said |} 


| of her love would cause her own death 














trates his inmost soul, vivifies his existence, and unites 
him with all his kindred beings. At length the fond 


mother was exhausted; and since she, by her birth, | 


was but half immortal, the giving life to those creatures 


did she bewail her fate! With prayers and tears, she 
fell prostrate before Jupiter's throne, 
Mighty Power! let my form vanish from among the 
gods, but blot not out of life my heart and my affee- 
tions, and se parate me not from those, to give whom 
life | have lavished my own existence. At least, though 
invisible to them, let me be permitted to feel and share 
with them every sound of mirth and sorrow, with 
which I gifted their griefs and joys?” “ And what wall 
that avail thee,” said the deity,” since thou must sym- 
pathize with them unseen, and canst in no manner 
assist them, by no means make thyself visible. for this 
is prohibited by the irrevocable decree of fate.” ** Let 
me only be permitted to respond to them; let me be 
able, though mvisible, to repeat the tones breathed 
from their hearts, and my mother’s heart is satisfied.” 
Jupiter touched her gently with his sceptre, and she 
disappeared. She became the shapeless, all-revealing 
Echo. Wherever the voice of one of her children 
sounds, the | eart of the mother repeats it; with the 





every creature, to every kindred spurit, the voice of 
gnef or of joy. Even the stubborn rock is penetrated 


| 


With maternal | 


How dec ply r 


and exclaimed, | 


melody of an harmonious instrument does she return to | 
| 
"i 


by her, and the desert forest is alive with her presence ; 
and oh, thou tender parent, thou modest sojourner in 
solitude and the silent grove, oftener hast thou met me 
there than in the desert wastes of the unmusical hearts 
of men. With tender sympathy thou givest me back 
my sighs ; and let me be neglected and misunderstood 


| by others, so long as | hear in each one of thy broken 


accents that an all-pervading, all-uniting mother un- | 
derstands and hears me 


HERDER t 


gazes on without mixing in them; or he who leaves 
the heights of his peaceful rest, to plunge boldly into the 
tumult and the war’? "Tis a noble sight when the eagle 


| cleaves the thunder-eloud, as he soars upward into the 
| clear firmament ; but nobler is it when, hovering in the 


clear sky, above the darkness of the storm, he dashes 
through it to his nest in the rock, where his unfledged 
little ones he trembling 

FREEDOM. 

Neither freedom nor the sun ever goesdown upon tie 
earth, but always rests upon it. Is it said that ether the 
sun or freedom is growing pale, and slumbers im the 
ocean and dies : look to the west, to America, there the 
sun shines in the freshness of the morning, and freedom 
with it. a 
TYRANNY. 

A tyrant attacks the mind before he does the body. 
I mean that he seeks to make his slaves stupid before 
he makes them wretched, knowing that men who have 
a head, can by it guide their hands, and raise them- 
selves up against the tyrant. The executioner does 
the same: he binds the criminal’s eyes before he 
stretches him on the rack 





HOW TO MAKE LOVE 
Look—do not speak a Word at first, 
Then look once more and try to speak 
And then speak out—if speak you must, 
Hope’s strength will fail and leave you weak. 


Then stammer forth a cold farewell ; 
Return and you'll grow warm again. 

What courage had not tongue to tell 
Before, you'll sigh for now—what then 


You'll go, and leave « warm adieu 

A coldness in the lady's heart— 
Your glove with her—and she with you 
tance thus to part 





A strange r 
In case you should return once more, 

Take courage, she'll return your glove, 
And leave it with you at the door, 

And you will leave her heart with love 





QUESTIONS 
1. Are we most indebted to nature or education for 
our characters and talents 
2. Can the immortality of the soul be proved from 
the hight of nature 
3. Can we have perceptuons, without being conscious 


of them 
4. What distinction is there between life, soul, and 





mind ’ 

5. Whether personal idenuty consists in conscious 
ness’ ; 

6. Whether the mind be always active ’ 

7. Is space any tung really existing ’ 

8. Are all minds originally equal ’ 

EPIGRAM 
Addressed to a young lady who was very beautiful, but 
exceedingly silly. 


I gazed on thy form and face, faultless and fair, 

Thy dazzling dark eyes, and the glossy black hair, 
And deemed that all others thy charms could eclipse. 
And I loved thee, unti]—thou didst open thy lips 
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